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The General Agreement 
On Tariffs and Trade 


Part It—Nontariff Barriers 


RTICLE Ill: National Treatment on In- 
ternal Taxation and Regulation.— 
Article III lays down another important 
basic principle of the GATT, namely, 
that internal taxes and other internal 
regulations should not be used as a sub- 
stitute for tariff protection. Without such 
a rule, it would not be difficult to impair 
the tariff concessions by imposing more 
burdensome excise taxes or other inter- 
nal regulations on imports than on simi- 
lar domestic products. 

The article provides that products im- 
ported from the territory of any con- 
tracting party shall not be subject to 
higher internal taxes than are applicable 








Foreign Commerce Weekly presents 
the fifth in a series of an Article-by-Ar- 
ticle analysis by Honoré Catudal, Trade 
Agreements Division, U.S. Department 
of State. 





to like domestic products. This provision 
does not limit the height of internal taxes, 
and contracting parties remain free to 
impose such taxes at whatever levels 
they consider appropriate so long as they 
are not higher for imports than for 
domestic products. 

Article III also provides that internal 
regulations shall not be more burden- 
some on imported products than on like 
domestic products. Such internal regu- 
lations include those affecting the sale, 
purchase, transportation, distribution, or 
use of imported products within the im- 
porting country. 

An important provision of article III 
covers internal quantitative or “mixing” 
regulations which require the use of a 
specified minimum of domestic products 
in relation to imported products. A typ- 
ical example of a “mixing” regulation is 
the requirement in some countries that a 
specified percentage of domestic wheat be 
used in milling flour, thus effectively cut- 
ting down the use of imperted wheat 
even if the latter costs less. The article 
contains provisions which in effect pre- 
vent contracting parties from adopting 
new mixing regulations in the future 
and, while permitting the continuance of 
mixing regulations existing on specified 
dates, prevent them from being made 
more restrictive against imports. The 
article also specifies that the quantity of 
the imported product permitted to be 
used under a mixing regulation must be 
open to competition from all foreign sup- 
pliers and cannot be allocated, or divided 
up, among particular countries. 

Article III does not apply to the pro- 
curement by governmental agencies of 


goods purchased for governmental pur- 
poses. It is also made clear that the 
article is not intended to prevent sub- 
sidies to domestic producers, including 
the governmental purchase of domestic 
products at higher prices than those pre- 
vailing for imported products. 

There is also recognition that price- 
control measures can be applied in a 
manner which is detrimental to supply- 
ing countries, and accordingly, in apply- 
ing such measures, contracting parties 
are to seek to avoid such prejudicial ef- 
fects. 


Article IV: Motion Picture Films.— 
Article IV is, in effect, an exception to 
the “mixing,” or internal quantitative, 
provisions of article III and permits the 
fixing of “screen quotas,” whereby coun- 
tries may reserve a portion of screen 
time in their theaters for showing domes- 
tic films. It is provided, however, that 
screen quotas must be established on an 
annual and individual theater basis. 
Moreover, screen time which is not 
reserved for domestic films may not be 
allocated among foreign supplying coun- 
tries, although there is a minor exception 
for a situation existing on April 10, 1947. 

This article recognizes that the eco- 
nomic peculiarities of the motion picture 
trade make import duties generally un- 
suitable as a protective device for th 
development of domestic motion picturé 
industries for cultural or other reasons, 
because the real value of a film is its 
earning power after it has passed 
through customs and is shown in the 
theaters of the country. 


Article V: Freedom of Transit.—Article 
V deals with a subject which has been 
much more common in commercial nego- 
tiations between European countries 
than in American practice, although pro- 
visions of this kind have sometimes been 
included in our bilateral commercial 
treaties and trade agreements. This ar- 
ticle provides for freedom of movement 
through the territory of each contracting 
party for goods and for their means of 
transport which are destined to or come 
from the territories of any other con- 
tracting party. Such “traffic in transit” 
must be permitted to move via the most 
convenient routes, is to be exempt from 
customs or transit duties, and may not 
be subjected to any unnecessary delays 
or restrictions. Charges and regulations 
on such traffic must be reasonable, and 
each contracting party must accord 
other contracting parties most-favored- 
nation treatment with respect to sucl 
charges and regulations. 

One section of this article deals with 
goods which have been in transit, as dis- 
tinguished from goods in transit (para- 


(See GATT, page 28) 
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_ye 1 A Weekly Roundup of Timely News Items 
Received From More Than 280 
de Foreign Service Posts 
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spp y- e ARGENTINA.—-State to acquire remaining private shares in Buenos Aires electric 
ial ef- power company, SEGBA, held by European stockholders, paying in public debt 
certificates to be redeemed from 1966 to 1973. Once State has all SEGBA shares, 
Ims.— Dock Sud assets will be transferred to SEGBA, recapitalization effected, and new 
tative, shares issued. Industrial Bank, acting as trustee for Government, will offer 
its the the new shares for public subscription. 
 coun- Industrial Bank signed $10 million credit agreement with Export-Import Bank 
ety for purchase of U.S. capital goods to help modernize home construction industry. 
r, that Argentine 1961-62 wheat crop estimated at about 4.8 million metric tons. If 
on an usual 3.8 million metric tons consumed domestically, only about a million tons 
* caper will be available for export in 1962. 
not be Government approval given contract modification agreements signed by Shell and 
} coun- ESSO with State oil agency, Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales. New and hope— 
Piaee fully more productive contract areas in La Pampa and Neuquen Provinces assigned 
pal to the companies. 
sgt e AUSTRIA.—-Consumption of imported cigarettes 25% lower in first 8 months 1961 than 
om the like period last year because of new brands Austrian cigarettes and increased 
picture production king-size filter cigarettes. Imports of U.S. raw tobacco in first 6 
easons, months, however, rose from 4 to 985 metric tons, exceeding total 1960 imports of 
thee 926 tons. Import, production, sale of tobacco and products is State monopoly. 
in the Austrian chocolate manufacturer, Tivoli Schokoladen— und Zuckerwarenfabrik 
A.G., now filling first U.S. order, valued at $138,000, for 190 metric tons of 
Article various types chocolate candy. Firm expects additional U.S. orders in 1962. 
iow e BOLIVIA.—-General Motors awarded contract to supply 6 diesel-electric locomotives 
yuntries to Bolivia Railway which is replacing steam locomotives to improve traffic 
gh pro- efficiency. New equipment will operate mainly between Antofagasta and Calama. 
oe e BRAZIL.—-Legal minimum wage scale increased by 40%, effective October 16. 
‘his ar- National Economic Development Bank (BNDE) reportedly approved 20 billion 
caine cruzeiro loan (about 300 cruzeiros=US$1) to Centrais Electricas de Urubupunga 
eans of (CELUSA) for giant hydroelectric project on Parana River. Bank to underwrite 
or come foreign financing for private bids of equipment solicited from firms abroad. 
anew”)  @ BRITISH GUIANA.—Three-month licenses for fresh beef imports being considered 
he most because of impending severe meat shortage resulting from outbreak of hoof and 
pt from mouth disease. 
i Jelnes]| ©@ CAMBODIA.—Trade deficit of 341.5 million riels (approximately $9.76 million at 
ulations official rate of exchange) in first 6 months 1961, compared with $18.3-million 
on deficit for similar period last year. Exports, valued at $38.8 million, ran $11 
favored- million ahead of 1960 while $48.5 million worth of imports represented increase 
to such of only $2.4 million over first half of 1960. . . . Value of imports from U.S. 
a increased to $7.3 million in first half 1961 from $4.3 million in 1960, raising 
as dis- U.S. share of market from 9.3% to 15.6% of total imports. 
| (para- e DENMARK .—-Foreign exchange reserves resumed recent steady decline during 
October 23, 1961 1 














September, decreasing from about 1,254 million crowns ($181.8 million) on Aug. 
31 to about 1,167 million crowns ($169 million) on Sept. 30—lowest point since 
yearend 1958. Decline temporarily arrested in August largely because of tourist 
earnings and foreign loan receipts. 

Joint oil import and storage cooperative established by Danish Workers' Fuel 
Distribution Cooperative (AFB) and Swedish 0il Consumers' Cooperative (OK). 
Each cooperative plans to make initial investment of 1,500,000 Danish crowns 
($217,500) in new organization tentatively named Nordic 0il Consumers Purchasing 
Cooperative (NO), with headquarters in Copenhagen. Storage tanks and other in-— 
stallations to be constructed in Provestenen oil harbor. Cooperatives now plan 


to import and distribute only fuel oils but later may include marketing of 
gasoline and lubricants. 





@ FRANCE.——Ducellier de La Societe Anonyme, D.B.A., leading French manufacturer of 





automotive electrical equipment, licensed by Electric Autolite Co. to produce 
new lightweight Prestolite alternators, beginning in 1962. 

Licensing agreement concluded between Philco Corp., S.A., Fribourg, Switzer-— 
land, and Schneider Radio-Television, S.A., under which Philco consumer elec-— 
tronic products will be manufactured and sold in France under Philco trademark. 

New carbon black plant built at Port Jerome, near Le Havre, by United Carbon 
France, subsidiary of United Carbon Co. of Houston, Tex. Constructed at cost 
of more than $5 million, plant has initial annual capacity of 25,000 tons of 
furnace—type carbon black. With plant completion, France virtually self- 
sufficient in furnace—type blacks. 

















e GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF.——Krauss—Maffei AG., Muenchen—Allach, have under 





contract six 4,000—hp. hydraulic diesel locomotives for a U.S. railroad 
company. Major locomotive components supplied by various U.S. corporations. 
Krauss-Maffei hopes order may result in additional export contracts for this 
type locomotive and that licensing arrangements can be concluded. 

German steel mills have temporarily reduced production, citing general slow-— 
down of business cycle and decline in order book position. Steel industry 
expresses optimism present slowdown soon will be overcome. Production in first 
9 months totaled 25.7 million tons, compared with 34.1 million tons for 
all of 1960. 

Germany making available $234.75 million for Brazilian Government's economic 
program, including consolidation of $92 million of Brazilian commercial debts to 
Federal Republic, long-term development credits of $50 million, financial credit 
guarantees of 10-12 years for $50 million, short-term credits of $10.75 million, 
and stand—by credits of $32 million arranged through private consortium of 
German banks. . . . Federal Republic also undertaking large aid program for 
Nigeria and will make available development credits of $25 million for various 
projects, including bridge at Lagos and training hospital. Technical assistance 


grant of $500,000 also will be extended as well as undisclosed amount of export 
guarantees. 














@ IRELAND.-—-Because of short supply and coincident high prices, Irish apple trade 





requested Government to extend open season on foreign apple imports. Government 
now surveying situation and expected to issue import licenses earlier than 
usual, possibly in November. Quota period for imported apples varies from year 
to year according to supply. 





e ITALY.—Italy's leading rubber processor, Pirelli, reportedly will build $3.2 


million tire plant at Villafranca Tirreno, near Messina, Sicily. 

Imports from U.S. in first 7 months 1961, equaled $530 million while exports 
to U.S. equaled $200 million, increase of 37.8% and decrease of 9.5% respec-— 
tively, compared with same period 1960. 








e@ JAMAICA.—Board of Trade recently began granting licenses for imports of Irish 
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potatoes from all sources if arrival in Jamaica is before January 20, 1962. 
Jamaica Organic Fertilizers has leased a site for its $.75 million garbage—to— 
fertilizer factory soon to be constructed. 


e JAPAN.——Preliminary September figures show exports valued at $355.3 million and 
imports $494 million, decreases of $7.8 million and $25.3 million respectively 
from revised figures for previous month. 

Bank of Japan reportedly raised basic discount rate 0.365% to 7.3% end of 
September, for second increase in about 2 months. Increases in lending rates of 
commercial banks expected to follow. 

Japan Air Lines (JAL) starts new Convair 880-—M jetliner service to Southeast 
Asia this month. 

Foreign exchange reserves declined by $110 million in September, second 
largest single—month drop since the war, according to Ministry of Finance. 
Reserves fell to $1,610 million after aggregate drop of $387 million in holdings 
since April. Ministry expected reserves to drop below originally estimated 
$1,440 million by end of Japan's fiscal year, March 1962. 


e JORDAN.—-New company, Jordan Airways, has begun operations, following Council of 
Ministers' cancellation of registrations of Arab Airways (Jerusalem), Ltd., Air 
Jordan of the Holy Land, Jordan International Airways, Jordan National Airways. 


e KOREA.——-As further measure to promote exports, Government announced increase in 
export subsidy, allowing up to 250 hwan per U.S. dollar on wide range of items. 
Earlier subsidy program had ceiling of 200 hwan per dollar. 


e@ MEXICO.—-New firms recently established in Mexico City include the following: 
International Flavors and Fragrances, S.A., De C.V., U.S. affiliate, plans 
importation of essential oils and essences; also some manufacture. 

Mexico's first private petrochemical plant, Fertilizantes del Istmo, S.A., 

in Minatitlan, Veracruz, will produce fertilizers. Nitric acid and ammonium 
nitrate units have started operations; other units will be added to produce 
urea, sulfuric acid, phosphoric acid, and fertilizer formulas. Petroleos 
Mexicanos, S.A. (PEMEX) reportedly owns 20% of firm. . . . Industria 
Deshidratadora Sayeg, S.A., (INDESA), a Mexican—United States venture, has 
opened powdered vegetable products plant near Celaya, Guanajuato. The plant, 


associated with International Minerals & Chemical Corp., will export most of its 
products. 















































e NIGERIA.——Government signed agreement with NBC International, Ltd., under which 
NBC will manage new Federal TV station and train staff. Station expected to 
begin operations next April. 


e PAKISTAN.—-Five U.S. scientists arrived in Karachi as first part of 13—man team 
being sent to Pakistan to study problem of waterlogging and salinity. Mission 
grew out of discussions between President Kennedy and President Ayub during 
State visit to Washington in July. 











e PARAGUAY.—-Items reported by U.S. Embassy to have current export possibilities to 
Paraguay in greater volume include: Automotive and electrical supplies, tex- 
tiles, readymade clothing, medical and veterinary supplies, chemicals, glass, 
light aircraft, farm machinery, office supplies and furniture, and hardware and 
building supplies. Paraguay imports almost all manufactured products found on 
local market, but demand is limited by relatively low purchasing power and 
foreign exchange earnings. 

A new General Convention of Economic and Technical Assistance with U.S. signed 
at Asuncion, replacing 1950 convention and citing Alliance for Progress as basis 
for cooperation between the two countries. 

Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) approved $70,000 loan to finance pre— 
liminary engineering studies on Acaray hydroelectric project by Administracion 
Nacional de Electricidad (ANDE). Loan will not bear interest for first 13 
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months, then 4% annually. .. . IDB also considering $22 million loan to ANDE 
for construction of hydroelectric system on Acaray and Monday Rivers. 

A German economic commission recommended German financial assistance to small 
local industries, generally loans of under $20,000 each and repayable in 5 
years. Commission recommended prompt fiscal reform by Government, as well as 
guarantee for credits supplied by German lending agencies. Formation of agri- 
cultural and industrial cooperatives also suggested as most efficient means of 
rapid development. 


@ PHILIPPINES.—Board of Industries appointed by President of Philippines to imple— 
ment Basic Industries Law enacted earlier in year. Board to pass on companies 
eligible for tax and duty exemptions provided by Act (see FCW, Sept. 18, 1961, 
p. 19). 

@ SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF .—Beef producers in Johannesburg area announced scheme 
to export high-quality chilled beef to London. Initial shipments will be small, 
but could be beginning of sizable meat export trade to Britain and Europe. 

First of several large shipments of pure concentrated orange juice recently 
made to Federal Republic of Germany. U.S. heretofore has been principal sup-— 
plier of this market. 

Foreign exchange reserves continue to rise. From September 19 to October 2 
reserves rose by 14 million rands to a total of 195,659,600 rands (1 rand= 
approximately US$1.40). 

Cotton imports expected to reach 85,000 bales this year and 100,000 bales in 
1962, compared with 65,000 bales last year. 


e SPAIN.—-Sites inaugurated for 3 dams—San Pedro on Sil River, estimated 123-— 
million—kw.—hr. annual production; Prada on Ulla River, 156 million kw.-—hr.; 
and Penarrubia on Sil River with capacity to transform 220,000-v. power. Prada 
Dam one of 3 being constructed by Hidroelectrica de Moncabril; others are San 
Augustin on Narcea River and San Sebastian on Arnoya River, with estimated 
annual production of 43 million kw.—hr. each. 


e@ SWEDEN .—-Lidingo, suburb of Stockholm, has agreement with IBM for direction of an 
institute to engage primarily in research on use of electronic data processing 
machines. IBM now employs about 60 peple in its Swedish research unit and 
within 6-7 years will employ about 500 at the institute. 


@ SWITZERLAND .—Total Swiss imports in August amounted to SF 939 million francs, 
exports totaled 636.2 million francs (4.32 Swiss francs=US$1)—-highest figures 
ever recorded for the month. Trade deficit of 302.8 million francs biggest so 
far in Swiss foreign trade statistics for any one month. Imports from Common 
Market area were 63.7% of total imports; from EFTA partners, 12.8%; and from the 
U.S., 9.2%. 

Swiss Parliament passed bill providing for increase of 5 centimes per liter in 
customs duty on motor fuels (100 centimes=l Swiss franc). Proceeds will be used 
to build national highway network. 



























































e@ SYRIA.—Tone of Syrian economy swinging from nationalization to private enter-— 
prise. Governmental committee to study economic, monetary, and financial 
Situation and submit recommendations about Nov. 8. Individual effort and per— 
sonal initiative of Syrian people are major factors in increasing national 
income, according to committee chairman. 


e@ UNITED KINGDOM.-—-The 1961 apple crop is lowest for some years; pressure mounting 
for relaxation of import licensing arrangements for deciduous fruits in current 
licensing period. Present quota for fresh apples from Northern Hemisphere and 
Argentina for second half 1961 is 304,000 hundredweights. 


@ URUGUAY.—Agreement on investment guarantees against inconvertibility and 
expropriation signed by Uruguay and the United States; will enter into force 
upon approval by Uruguay Congress. 
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| Finnish Industrial Development Spurred 


By Association With EFTA 


Grant Olson 


European Division 
Bureau of International Programs 


T= current interest of leading industrial nations in regional trading 
areas has presented Finnish industry with new challenges and possi- 


bilities. 3 


Finland’s association with the European Free Trade Association on 
July 1, 1961, offered Finnish industry not only a greatly expanded but 


also a more competitive market. 
Industrial Employment Rises 


Finland has been in the past basically 
an agricultural and wood producing 
country. The forests, covering about two- 
thirds of the country’s area, represent 
its most important source of wealth. 
Products of the forests form about 75% 
of the value of Finnish exports. In 
1930, about 70% of the Finnish popula- 
tion relied on agriculture combined with 
forest work for a livelihood while only 
15% were employed in industry. At 
present, 36% of the population is en- 
gaged in agriculture and 33% in indus- 
try. Industry employs 330,000 workers 
as compared with 203,000 in 1938. 

Although industry based on the for- 
ests has maintained its key role in the 
Finnish economy, its structure has 
changed noticeably since World War II. 
Extensive modernization and expansion 
has taken place in the industry. Produc- 
tion of prefabricated houses, wallboard, 
chipboard, plywood, and various types 
of paper has received greater emphasis. 
Since 1938, Finnish pulp production has 
increased by 68% and production of 
paper by 158%. 

Finnish pulp capacity is expected to 
reach 5,330,000 metric tons in 1962 as 
compared with 3,730,000 metric tons at 
the end of 1959. Newsprint capacity is 
expected to reach 1,260,000 metric tons 
in 1962 as compared with 860,000 at the 
end of 1959. Production of other paper 
and paperboard is expected to total 
1,680,000 metric tons in 1962. In 1959 
the capacity was 1,120,000 metric tons. 


Metalworking Expands 


The Finnish metalworking industry, 
employing 89,700 wage earners or about 
24% of all the wage earners employed 
in the manufacturing industry, has 
emerged as an important factor in the 
country’s economy. The metalworking 
industry accounted also for 20% of the 
value of Finland’s industrial production 
in 1960. Its expansion, largely a result 
of World War II and war reparations 
which had to be paid to the U.S.S.R. by 
1952, has contributed to Finland’s diver- 
sification of industry. Products of the 
metalworking industry, especially the 
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President Urho Kalevala Kekkonen, 
first of Finland’s chief executives to 
visit the United States, arrived in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 16 to commence 
an American tour. 

The U.S. itinerary of President and 
Madame Kekkonen has included New 
York City, October 18-20, where the 
President addressed the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

Subsequent visits are: Detroit, Octo- 
ber 22-23; Duluth and vicinity, Octo- 
ber 24-25; San Francisco, October 27; 
Hawaii, October 28-31; and Los An- 
geles, November 1. 


—~— 





output of the shipyards and the heavy 
engineering workshops, contribute 15% 
of the total value of Finnish exports. 

To market the products of the metal- 
working industry a private company, 
the Metex Corp., has been formed with 
42 member firms operating 87 plants. 
Sales representatives of the export com- 
pany have already made sales in 23 na- 
tions from India to South America. The 
main products sold abroad have been 
ships; saw mill, paper, and pulp mill 
machinery; electric cables and motors; 
and material handling equipment. 

In some instances, the Finnish metal- 
working industry has undertaken to build 
complete factories or to supply major 
machine components for new plants. 
These plants have been chiefly designed 
to process forest products. 


XTRACTION and processing of ore in 
Finland has been confined in the past 
largely to copper. From one of the 
largest copper deposits in Europe Fin- 
land obtains annually some 30,000 metric 
tons of electrolytic copper. Part of this 
is used by domestic industry and part is 
exported. 

Expansion of the metalworking indus- 
try has intensified exploration for other 
metals, especially iron ore. Some new 
deposits have been discoverd and the 
Finnish State is contemplating construc- 
tion of an iron and steel plant in north- 
ern Finland. Present production of pig 


iron totals a little over 100,000 metric 
tons a year, but upon completion of a 
privately owned plant in southern Fin- 
land pig iron production will be increased 
by an estimated 250,000 metric tons. 


Other Industries Develop 


The Finnish food products industry, 
geared largely to care for domestic re- 
quirements, now employs over 30,000 
workers. This is four times as many 
workers as were employed in 1938. Some 
plants have increased production to a 
level where they are seeking markets 
abroad and have established export mar- 
keting units. One important company 
maintains a sales outlet in the United 
States. 

Textile manufacturing in Finland has 
long been considered a home market in- 
dustry and has provided about 80% of 
the total consumer demand. In the last 
few years, Finnish textile mills have ex- 
panded capacity and have sought to ex- 
pand export markets. Finland’s associa- 
tion with EFTA has in part accelerated 
the industry’s plans for a drive for wider 
export markets. The industry has been 
collaborating with Finnish designers to 
create designs which will give new vigor 
to the sale of Finnish textiles and many 
of these designs have received acceptance 
in trade fairs both in Europe and in the 
United States. 


S a by-product of the pulp and paper 
industry, Finland developed a small 
chemical industry. Four distilleries con- 
nected with sulfate mills recover wood 
fats, rosins, and turpentine. Distilled 
tall oil has been used largely by the soap 
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industry as a raw material for liquid 
soaps and for laundry soap. Tall oil 
fatty acid has been used in place of soya- 
bean and soya fatty acid as an ingredient 
of paint. A recent development in the 
chemical field was establishment in Fin- 
land of a subsidiary plant by a U.S. 
company to manufacture tall oil rosin 
sizes for the paper industry. 


Opportunities for U.S. Exporters 


Finland’s growing industrial develop- 
ment offers U.S. exporters an excellent 
opportunity to participate. U.S. export- 
ers have already provided machinery and 
equipment for expansion of the pulp and 
paper industry, and U.S. manufacturers 
have licensed production of some capital 
and consumer goods. 

U.S. export statistics reveal that about 
50% of U.S. exports to Finland recently 
have consisted of industrial machinery 
and equipment. During the first 6 months 
of 1961, the United States exported $28.6 
million worth of goods to Finland of 
which $5.8 million consisted of industrial 
machinery. Among other important ex- 
ports in the industrial field were con- 
struction excavating machinery, $2.6 mil- 
lion; tractors, $1.5 million; and chemi- 
cals, $1.2 million. U.S. exporters may 
expect to find increasing competition 
from exporters in EFTA member coun- 
tries now that Finland is associated with 
EFTA. 


WTIS Reports Available 


Supplementary information on Fin- 
land is presented in the following World 
Trade Information Service reports now 
available from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and its Field Offices: 


Basic Data on the Economy of Finland. 
Part 1, No. 60-5. 10 pp. February 
1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Finland, 1960. 
Part 1, No. 61-44. 5 pp. March 1961. 
15 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Finland. Part 
1, No. 60-20. 5 pp. May 1960. 10 
cents. 

Import Tariff System of Finland. Part 
2, No. 59-68. 1 p. September 1959. 
10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Fin- 
land. Part 2, No. 61-6. 4 pp. January 
1961. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of 
Finland. Part 2, No. 58-52. 2 pp. 
July 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Finland. 
2, No. 55-106. 
10 cents. 


Part 
5 pp. September 1955. 





The second world coffee production esti- 
mate by the Foreign Agricultural Service 
places the 1961-62 total at 76.1 million 
bags and exportable production at 62.4 
million bags. This would be the second 
largest crop of record, exceeding the pre- 
vious year’s by 16.8%. 
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Facts on Finland 


Population. — 4,479,000 (January 
1961), one of the most sparsely pop- 
ulated countries in Europe, with an 
average of 34 per square mile; 62% 
of population is rural. 


Area.—130,161 square miles, about 
the size of the New England states, 
and the states of New York, New 
Jersey, and Maryland. The sixth 
largest country in Europe. 


Language.—Finnish and Swedish 
are the official languages of the coun- 
try. Only 8.6% of the population 
speak Swedish as their mother 
tongue. The Swedish speaking pop- 
ulace is concentrated mostly in the 
south and southwest coastal areas. 
Finnish is spoken throughout the 
country. 


Government.—Constitutional _re- 
public. Legislative power vested in 
Diet of 200 members and President. 
Executive power vested in President 
elected for 6 years assisted by Cab- 
inet of Ministers. Prime Minister is 
dominant political figure, who to- 
gether with cabinet, generally draw 
support from dominant political ma- 
jority in Diet. Present Government 
formed July 14, 1961, from Agrarian 
Party, a minority group in Diet. 


Currency.—The official par value 
of the Finnish mark was set on Sep- 
tember 15, 1957, at 320 marks per 
U.S. dollar (1 mark=US$$0.003125). 
Finland has been a member of Inter- 
national Monetary Fund since 1948. 


Gross National Product.—At mar- 
ket prices, $4.842 billion in 1960. Ex- 
pected increase in 1961 over 1960 
placed by unofficial sources at about 





7%. Increase in 1960 over 1959 was 
8%. 


Economy.—Finland’s greatest na- 
tional resource is its forests which 
cover about two-thirds of the area of 
the country. Processing of forest 
products is the key industry of the 
country and products of the forests 
provided 75% of the total value of 
Finnish exports in 1960. 

Other important industries are 
metalworking, textile, food process- 
ing, glass, and ceramics. During the 
postwar period, the metalworking in- 
dustry has grown in importance. 





Per Capita Income.—$720 in 1959. 


Communications.—40,764 miles of 
public roads and 3,959 miles of rail- 
road. Finland is served by both a 
U.S. flag airline and ocean shipping 
company. The merchant fleet at the 
end of June 1961 totaled 533 vessels 
of 809,000 gross tons. Over one mil- 
lion radio sets are in operation. Use 
of television is developing with 127,- 
100 sets licensed at the end of May 
1961. 


Foreign Trade (in millions of dol- 
lars): 


Jan.-June 
1959 1960 1961 
Totalimports 833 1,061 560 


Total exports 835 989 442 
Imports from 
US 


5 SER an 43.4 66.9 35 
Exports to 
| Saas 48.5 48.8 21 


Principal Imports from the United 
States.—Industrial machinery, trac- 





tors, tobacco, cotton, dried fruit, and 
chemical specialties. 





Housing project in Helsinki 
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Liberian Iron Ore Development 
Spurs Economic Growth 


Wetats the next 5 years, Liberia, a small West African republic 
roughly the size of Ohio, is expected to emerge as one of the world’s 
leading iron ore producers with an estimated annual output of from 20 


to 25 million long tons of iron ore. 


The country was long regarded as a 
“one crop economy” dependent upon 
rubber, but significant diversification of 
economic activities occurred in 1951 
when the now famous Bomi Hills deposits 
were initially exploited by the Liberia 
Mining Co., of which the Republic Steel 
Corp. is the principal stockholder. Since 
then three other major iron ore finds 
have been under active development by 
Liberian, U.S., Swedish, and German 
interests. 


Boom Conditions Prevail 


The impact of this capital investment 
in iron ore, estimated to amount to up- 
wards of one third of a billion dollars, has 
already created boom conditions through- 
out the economy. Three railways are 
being pushed as rapidly as_ possible 
toward three widely separated iron ore 
deposits in the far corners of Liberia’s 
undeveloped hinterland. A new port is 
being constructed and the ore-handling 
and commercial sections of the Free Port 
of Monrovia are being expanded. 

Hundreds of miles of roads are being 
built or improved; scores of bridges are 
being constructed. New workers camps 
and townsites are being built. Sawmills, 
rock crushers, airfields, hospitals and 
clinics, power generating plants, schools, 
water distribution systems, garages and 
workshops, laboratories, fuel storage and 
distribution facilities, and many other 
projects in all parts of the country are 
underway as part of the complex sys- 
tem of facilities and services necessary 
to developing and maintaining such a 
vast iron ore industry. 


Projects Underway 


At mid-year, the only producing iron 
ore mine was at Bomi Hills, with an an- 
nual rate of about 3 million tons a 
year (2,915,686 long tons were exported 
in 1960, valued at $34,642,078); how- 
ever, the National Iron Ore Co. is ex- 
pected to reach commercial production 
in the second half of 1961 at its Mano 
River deposits. This $26-million project 
is 50% owned by the Liberian Govern- 
ment. Liberian shareholders have 35% 
of the stock and the remaining 15% is 
controlled by the Liberia Mining Co. 
Its output is expected to reach 5 mil- 
lion tons annually. 

In the Bong Range, about 60 miles 
northeast of Monrovia, the German Li- 
berian Mining Co.’s project was in pre- 
liminary development with ultimate an- 
nual production expected of about 5 
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This article, prepared by the Africa 
Division, Bureau of International Pro- 
grams, is based on reports of the U.S. 
Embassy, Monrovia. 





million tons of concentrate with a 65% 
iron content. By far the largest new 
undertaking in Liberia—and one of the 
largest in West Africa—is the Liberian 
American-Swedish Minerals Co. project 
in the Nimba Mountains which involves 
construction of a 200-mile railway to a 
new port being built in Buchanan. The 
Bethelem Steel Co. is associated with 
this project. Output of about 6 million 
tons is expected by 1963 to a target of 
10 million tons annually. As of mid- 
year $50 million had already been spent 
on the project. 


Rubber Still Important 


Although iron ore exports in 1961 are 
expected to exceed rubber in value for 
the first time, rubber has long been the 
chief export crop and will continue im- 
portant. In 1960, production amounted 
to 95.6 million pounds, dry rubber con- 
tent; 87.3% of the total crop was pro- 
duced by the Firestone Plantations Co. 
from a tapping area comprising 68,900 
acres; 12.7% was produced on an esti- 
mated 1,000 independent Liberian plan- 
tations. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Planta- 
tions Co. which received a concession in 
1954 had at the beginning of 1961 about 
10,000 acres cleared and planted. Addi- 
tional plantings at an annual rate of 
1,000 acres is envisaged with initial rub- 
ber tapping commencing by mid 1962. 





President of Liberia 
Visits U.S. 


President William V. S. Tubman of 
Liberia is in the United States for an 
official visit October 17-24, 1961. 

Following his stay in Washington, 
D. C., President Tubman will travel 
to New York City where an address 
before the United Nations General As- 
sembly and an honor at a special con- 
vocation, Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity, Teaneck, N. J., are scheduled 
for October 23. 











The rubber industry however in 1961 
has been increasingly handicapped by 
labor shortages and lower rubber prices. 


Air Traffic Increases 


In the fields of transportation, com- 
munications and _ utilities, significant 
developments have occurred in 1961. 
These included improvements to the in- 
ternational airport at Robertsfield to 
accommodate jet planes (by regular serv- 
ices of Pan American World Airways 
and Air France). International air 
traffic at Robertsfield has increased 
dramatically: 2 years ago 4 airlines were 
serving the airport with 10 schedules a 
week; there are now 9 airlines with 32 
schedules a week, of which 13 are jet or 
prop jet aircraft. Pan American World 
Airways in 1961 signed a 3-year contract 
with the Liberian Government to operate 
Robertsfield and the new 40-room Pan 
American Hotel at the airport was for- 
mally dedicated by President Tubman on 
July 8. 

The Government of Liberia signed an 
agreement in June with a newly-formed 
Belgian company, the Liberian National 
Electric Corp. (LINEC), under which 
LINEC will build a hydroelectric dam 
near Mount Coffee. The 30,000-kilowatt 
plant is to come into operation by 1966. 
The 50-year agreement fixes rates at 
which power will be sold to the Power 
Authority, stipulates minimum amounts 
of power the Authority must buy, and 
provides for the Government to receive 
50% of the profits made by the company. 


Foreign Trade Spurts 


Liberia’s foreign trade spurted spec- 
tacularly in 1960, reflecting the massive 
influx of equipment needed for iron ore 
development. Imports rose to a record 
high of $69,190,400 in 1960 as compared 
to $42,968,547 in 1959, while exports 
amounted to $82,609,200 in 1960 up from 
$66,892,500 in 1959. The United States 
provided an increased share of total im- 
ports, 54.4% compared with 47% in 
1959; but the percentage of Liberian ex- 
ports which went to the United States 
declined sharply from 61.5% in 1959 to 
50.4% in 1960. 

Liberian Government revenues have in- 
creased dramatically in the past several 
years; in 1960 Liberian Government 
revenues totaled $32,368,971; a 31.8% 
increase over 1959 revenues of $24,552,- 
441. The largest items were the income 
tax, which increased 31.1% from $6.8 
million to $8.9 million; iron ore profit 
sharing, which increased 99.7% from 
$3.2 million to $6.4 million; import duty, 
which increased 23.6% from $4.9 mil- 
lion to $6.1 million, the public highway 
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fund levy (a tax on imports), up 24% 
from $1.1 million to $1.4 million; and the 


luxury tax, which increased 24.2% from 
$1.0 million to $1.3 million. 
Banks Participate 

Three additional U.S. banks are ar- 
ranging to participate in the Liberian 


financial scene. The Bankers Trust Co. 
of New York has bought a half share 
of the Liberian Trading and Develop- 
ment Co. (TRADEVCO), which was 
previously a wholly owned affiliate of 
Mediobanca of Milan. The Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co. has similarly 
acquired a 48% interest in the Bank of 
Liberia, a private Liberian commercial 
bank previously associated with Swiss 
financial interests. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank will soon 
open a branch office in Monrovia; it has 
acquired temporary space and will later 


oe 


construct a large new office building. 
The First National City Bank of New 
York is already established in Liberia 
through its subsidiary, the Bank of Mon- 
rovia. 


A U.S. trade mission visited Liberia at 
the end of January 1960 and was favor- 
ably impressed with trade and invest- 
ment opportunities in that country. Re- 
ferring to investment, the mission report 
stated: 

“The foundation of 
favorable investment climate lies in 
President Tubman’s ‘open-door policy’ 
with its favorable tax structure, unre- 
stricted repatriation of capital and re- 
mittance of dividends abroad, liberal 
granting of land concessions and licenses 
(only Liberian citizens may own land), 
and frequent provision for duty-free im- 
ports of raw materials and equipment 
for new industries.” 
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Facts on Liberia 


Population: No census has ever been 
conducted but estimates vary between 
1 and 2 million, with one-third of the 
total living within the capital, Monrovia, 
and a 50-mile radius. Preparations are 
underway for a national census in 1962. 


Area: The country has an area of 43,- 
000 square miles, extending inlands an 
average of 125 miles from a 350-mile 
Atlantic coastline on the West coast of 
Africa, bounded by Sierra Leone, Guinea 
and Ivory Coast. 


Language: English is the official lan- 
guage, but about 28 different tribal dia- 
lects are spoken. The country was 
founded by freed American slaves in 
1822 and the descendants of these orig- 
inal American settlers live mainly along 
the coast. 

Government: The national Government 
is organized into three branches, execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial. The Legisla- 
ture is bicameral, consisting of an elected 
39-member House of Representatives and 
a 10-member Senate. The President and 
Vice-President serve an initial 8-year 
term but may be reelected for subsequent 
4-year periods. President William V. S. 
Tubman was inaugurated January 4, 
1960, to begin a fourth consecutive term 
in office. 

Currency: Official currency is the U.S. 
dollar. 

Economy: Rubber has been the main- 
stay of the economy but iron ore and to 
a lesser extent forestry developments will 
significantly diversify economic activities. 
Fishing, and diamond and gold mining 
are also carried on and subsistence agri- 
culture (especially rice and cassava) is 
important. The labor force is estimated 
as of 1960 to be about one half million, 
three-fourths of which are in agricul- 
tural activities. 


Education and health improvements 
are being accelerated but remain deter- 
rents to economic growth. In the school 
year 1961 there were 2,001 teachers in 
658 schools attended by 58,157 students. 
One construction project in Monrovia is a 
$3.2-million 230-bed National Medical 
Center, which when completed will be 
one of the most modern complete medical 
installations in West Africa. 


Foreign Trade: Rubber and iron ore 
account for about 85 or 90% of total ex- 
ports. Other items include diamonds, 
palm kernels, cocoa, piassava, and coffee. 
Most important imports are manufac- 
tured goods, machinery and transporta- 
tion equipment, and foodstuffs including 
rice. The United States is the principal 
trading partner but other important 
countries are Netherlands, United King- 
dom, and West Germany. Total Libe- 
rian imports in 1960 amounted to over $69 
million and exports, $82.6 million. 
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Negotiations To Begin Soon on U.K. 
Membership in Common Market 


HE British Prime Minister’s announcement in the House of Commons 
that the U.K. Government had decided to make formal application 
to join the European Economic Community (EEC) under Article 237 
of the Treaty of Rome marks the beginning of a new era in the United 


Kingdom’s relations with Europe. 


After the breakdown of negotiations for a broad free trade area in 
December 1958 the United Kingdom instead joined with Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Portugal, Switzerland, and Austria to form the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA) in September 1959, to which Finland 
later became associated. The EEC member countries are France, West 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 

The U.K. decision to negotiate for full membership signifies that it 
now believes it can participate in the European integration movement 


on more comprehensive terms. 
early in November. 

Article 237 of the EEC Treaty, which 
provides for full membership, is quoted 
below: 

“Any European State may apply to be- 
come a member of the Community. It 
shall address its application to the Coun- 
cil, which after obtaining the opinion of 
the Commission, shall act by means of a 
unanimous vote. 

“The conditions of admission and the 
amendments to this Treaty necessitated 
thereby shall be the subject of an agree- 
ment between the Member States and 
the applicant State. Such agreement shall 
be submitted to all the contracting States 
for ratification in accordance with their 
respective constitutional rules.” 

The United Kingdom also had the op- 
tion of applying for associate member- 
ship under Article 238 of the Rome 
Treaty. In regard to that provision, the 
Prime Minister stated: “If we were to 
apply to be associate members under Ar- 
ticle 238, we should have all the same 
economic difficulties for the Common- 
wealth—not one single one of them would 
be made easier—and we would have no 
influence in Europe.” 

While an application to join implies 
general acceptance of the obligations set 
out in the Treaty, Article 237 provides 
for the negotiation, after application for 
membership, of the conditions of mem- 
bership. In its negotiations, the United 
Kingdom is expected to seek arrange- 
ments which will meet special problems 
of British agriculture, its Commonwealth 
partners, and Britain’s associates in the 
European Free Trade Association. 

The British announcement recognized 
that negotiations will be detailed and 
technical. They may be protracted, and 
there is, of course, no guarantee of suc- 
cess. The Prime Minister is hopeful, 
however, that arrangements can be nego- 
tiated “which will be acceptable to the 
United Kingdom and accepted by the 
Commonwealth and by the rest of 
Europe.” When negotiations have been 
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Negotiations are expected to begin 





concluded, the Government will recom- 
mend to the House of Commons what 
course Britain should take. No final 
agreement will be entered into until it 
has been approved by the House of Com- 
mons after full consultation with other 
Commonwealth countries. 


British Seek United Europe 


The future relations between the EEC, 
the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth, 
and the rest of Europe, according to the 
Prime Minister, are clearly matters of 
capital importance to the United King- 
dom and all the other countries of the 
Free World. “In this modern world,” he 
said, “the tendency toward larger groups 
of nations acting together in the common 
interest leads to greater unity and thus 
adds to our strength in the struggle for 
freedom.” He stated further that: “It 
is both our duty and our interest to con- 
tribute toward that strength by securing 
the closest possible unity within Eu- 
rope.” The Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons expressed “greater hope 
than before” for the success of the nego- 
tiations and pointed out that “the failure 
of these negotiations would be a 
tragedy.” 

The economic success of the Common 
Market has spurred British efforts to 
join the European Economic Community. 
The industrial growth of the Common 
Market, whose gross national product 
has been increasing at about 8%, ap- 
proximately twice as rapidly as that of 
the United Kingdom over the past sev- 
eral years, has impressed many observ- 
ers in that country. EEC exports have 
increased by 30% since 1959, while 
British exports rose only 12% in the 
same period. Large and influential sec- 
tors of British business and industry 
have watched these developments with 
some concern over their own position not 
only in the rapidly expanding Common 


Market but in other world markets as 
well. 

The Federation of British Industries, 
representing some 7,500 firms, including 
all of Britain’s major industries, has on 
several occasions over the past year or 
so urged the U.K. Government to reopen 
negotiations for association with the 
Common Market. A similar course also 
has been urged by many leading news- 
papers and financial observers; and 
popular sentiment has increased, as 
shown in public opinion polls, for such 
a move. The prospect of a market of 
over 250 million when most of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe are joined in 
EEC is therefore a great attraction for 
the United Kingdom. 


Many Problems Involved 


At the conclusion of the 2-day debates, 
the House of Commons approved the 
Government’s motion supporting the de- 
cision to enter into negotiations by a 
vote of 313 to 5. The Labor Party was 
defeated on its own substitute motion and 
abstained in the vote on the Govern- 
ment’s motion. 

In earlier negotiations for a free trade 
area, the problems of British agricul- 
ture, of preferential tariff rates in the 
Commonwealth, and of the EEC’s in- 
stitutional arrangements proved to be 
stumbling blocks for the United King- 
dom. The first two of these problems 
remain for the forthcoming discussions. 
In addition, the United Kingdom must 
now also consider relations with her as- 
sociates in the European Free Trade As- 
sociation. 

Solution of the agricultural problem 
may require changes in the structure of 
British agricultural subsidization. The 
United Kingdom and the EEC countries 
at present employ different methods of 
supporting farm prices. The United 
Kingdom uses the “deficiency payment,” 
or direct subsidy, method, whereas the 
EEC countries use support prices main- 
tained by tariffs, quotas, and Govern- 
ment purchase of surplus. 

Although farm organizations origi- 
nally wanted nothing to do with the 
Common Market, the National Farmers 
Union has since said: “British farmers 
and growers will be ready to examine 
all suggestions for a reconciliation of 
policies.” During the House of Com- 
mons debates, the Prime Minister ex- 
plained that the EEC common agricul- 
tural policy is still in the process of 
formulation and that by entering the 
Common Market the United Kingdom 
can have a hand in shaping that policy 
so as more nearly to achieve the agri- 
cultural objective of “a prosperous, 
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stable, and efficient industry organized 
to provide a good life for those who live 
and work in the countryside.” 

With reference to the Commonwealth 
countries, the Prime Minister stated 
that: “if a closer relationship between 
the United Kingdom and the countries 
of the EEC were to disrupt the long- 
standing and historical ties between the 
United Kingdom and the nations of the 


Commonwealth, the loss would be 
greater than the gain.” He believes that 
the Commonwealth will be enhanced 


rather than reduced, as is maintained by 
some quarters in the United Kingdom. 


Some Opposition Exists 


The significance of the British deci- 
sion, as pointed out by one Swiss news- 
paper, can be measured by the fact that 
it was taken in spite of considerable op- 
position in Great Britain’s own family 
of nations. As part of the preparatory 
work before applying for admission to 
the Common Market, the U.K. Govern- 
ment sent several Ministers to visit the 
Commonwealth countries to discuss the 
problems which would arise if the British 
Government decided to negotiate for 
membership in the EEC. The Prime 
Minister pointed out that the U.K. Gov- 
ernment has explained to Commonwealth 
Governments the broad political and eco- 
nomic questions which have to be taken 
into account. The Commonwealth coun- 
tries, in turn, gave their views and, in 
some cases, expressed concern about 
their essential interest. 

The United Kingdom has assured the 
Commonwealth countries that the Govern- 
ment will keep in close consultation with 
them throughout any negotiations which 
might take place. The Commonwealth 
countries, according to the U.K. Govern- 
ment, have noted that the decision to join 
the Common Market is one that can be 
made only by the United Kingdom her- 
self. In addition to the regular consulta- 
tions that will be held, many opportu- 
nities are expected for discussions with 
Commonwealth Ministers while negotia- 
tions are in progress. 


Tariff Preferences a Factor 


At stake is the system of tariff pref- 
erences which have been a major element 
in the U.K.-Commonwealth relationship 
since they were consolidated and ex- 
tended in 1932 at the Ottawa Conference. 
If the United Kingdom were to adopt the 
present common external tariff of the 
Common Market and be required to 
eliminate the Commonwealth preferen- 
tial system, she would be forced to raise 
tariffs for many Commonwealth products 
which have been admitted free of duty 
under Commonwealth tariff preference. 
Some Commonwealth countries are con- 
cerned that they may not be able to 
maintain their share of the British mar- 
ket without the competitive advantage 
which tariff preference has provided for 
them. 

With respect to Britain’s partners in 
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the EFTA, the Prime Minister considers 
his country’s treaty obligations to the 
EFTA members to be of the utmost im- 
portance. Consequently, the United 
Kindgom regards it as essential that all 
other EFTA partners should, themselves, 
be able to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments though it will not be practicable 
for the Seven to negotiate as a group. 
Britain, however, is determined to main- 
tain the closest contact and cooperation 
with the other members throughout any 
negotiations that take place. Mean- 
while, according to official British an- 
nouncement, EFTA will remain in being 
until the objective of all its members has 
been achieved through the creation of a 
wider European grouping. 

The EFTA Council, in recognizing the 
U.K. Government’s action, issued the fol- 
lowing statement on July 31: 

“The EFTA Governments consider 
that the decision of the United Kingdom 
Government to take the initiative an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons this afternoon, which 
was followed by a similar statement by 
the Danish Government, provides an op- 
portunity to find an appropriate solution 
for all EFTA countries, and thus to pro- 
mote the solidarity and cohesion of Eu- 
rope.” 

The Prime Minister’s announcement of 
July 31 prompted a favorable public 
statement on August 1 by the Common 
Market’s European Commission which 
stated that it noted with great interest 
and “lively satisfaction” the declaration 
made by Britain’s Prime Minister on the 
subject of Great Britain joining the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community. The 
statement continued that the Commis- 
sion considered this a turning point in 
post-war European politics and that this 
development was fresh recognition of the 
value of the economic and political work 
in European integration. 

The British action was expected to lead 
to membership in the Common Market 
by Denmark and Norway. Denmark 
quickly applied for membership after the 
British announcement. Ireland has al- 
ready applied for membership. 


President Kennedy’s statement shortly 
after the British Prime Minister’s an- 
nouncement embodies the official U.S. 
position. He said in part: 

“The United States Government, un- 
der leadership of both parties, has stead- 
fastly supported the political and eco- 
nomic integration of Western Europe. 
We are convinced that the continuing 
progress of this movement can bring new 
vitality to the united community and 
mounting strength to the free world. 
We welcome the prospect of Britain’s 
participation in the institutions of the 
Treaty of Rome and in the economic 
growth that is the achievement and plans 
of the Common Market. 

“During the progress of the negotia- 
tions, the United States will, of course, 
give close attention to the developments 
affecting our own economic interest and 
those of other friendly states in this 
hemisphere and elsewhere. The enlarge- 
ment of the European Community will 
necessarily result in some changes in the 
pattern of trade, but the necessary ad- 
justments can be greatly facilitated if 
the European Community builds on the 
principles of broad and increasing trade 
relations with all other nations. 

“It is our hope that progress toward 
this end is being made during the tariff 
negotiations underway in Geneva, in 
which the European Economic Commu- 
nity and the United Kingdom are par- 
ticipating.” 

While the United Kingdom’s associa- 
tion in the EEC will involve both advan- 
tages and disadvantages for Britain, its 
future is seen more and more as being 
linked with nearby Europe and its safety 
as stemming from a Europe united to 
confront the Soviet bloc. In view of 
present world conditions and prospects 
for future conditions, the Prime Min- 
ister’s attitude is that the United King- 
dom must be prepared to change and 
adapt if she is not to be left behind to 
drop out of the “mainstreams of the 
World’s life.” In his own words: 
“There are great risks from failure and 
great opportunities to be gained from 
success.” 





cents 





Marking and Labeling Requirements 
of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
and West Berlin 


Report No. 61-11 in Part 2, World Trade Information Service 


10 Published in March 1961. Available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Firm Wants To Distribute 
U.S. Tools in Australia 


Electronic Industries Imports Pty., 
Ltd., 1389-143 Bouverie St., Carlton N.3, 
Melbourne, Australia, a subsidiary of 
Electronic Industries, Ltd., seeks distrib- 
utorships for many types of U.S. built 
machine tools and production equipment. 

The firm represents more than 20 Eu- 
ropean builders of standard and special 
application machine tools of cutting and 
forming types, as well as other related 
production equipment including air gag- 
ing, coil winding, wire drawing, balanc- 
ing, die casting and machine tool acces- 
sories. Ultrasonic and electric spark 
erosion machines are included in the dis- 
tributor’s extensive lines. 

Of special current interest are produc- 
tion, precision, and rotary and recipro- 
cating table surface grinders with both 
horizontal and vertical spindles, cold 
saws with automatic bar feeds, welding 
machines and transfer units of indexing 
table types, and special purpose drilling, 
tapping, reaming, and precision boring 
machines which can be incorporated in 
transfer lines which are designed and 
built under the supervision of its exten- 
sive engineering staff. 

Electronic Industries Imports is a well 
established machine tool distributor, 
maintaining a large staff of trained sales 
and service engineers who regularly 
serve the metalworking industries 
throughout Australia. 


Rapid industrial expansion in this 
country is creating an ever increasing 
interest in the high level of quality, 
technology, and performance capability 
of U.S. machine tools. Builders who do 
not have an established distributorship 
in Australia but wish to participate in 
this attractive market may wish to in- 
vestigate the proposal of Electronic In- 
dustries Imports Pty. Ltd. 








feekly 


Short Bid Deadlines 


Notice of opportunities to bid 
are published as soon as possible 
after they are received; the dead- 
lines, however, frequently are 
short. U.S. firms desiring to com- 
pete on short deadline bids may 
wish to cable the contracting of- 
fice and request an extension. 

Information on bids, even 
though the bidding periods are 
short, has proved useful to many 
U.S. firms interested in subcon- 
tracts or in planning future sales 
development. 
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Export Potentials Seen 





New Lists Name Household Appliance 
Buyers, Agents in Italy, Other Markets 


C OMPETITIVELY priced U.S. household appliances adapted to Italian 

needs should find a good market in Italy, according to a new Trade 
List issued by the Bureau of International Business Operations. 

The Italian market is expanding for many household appliances, and 
consumer purchasing power is high. Large amounts are now imported 
from Europe, but U.S. appliances have an excellent reputation for 
quality. The greatest opportunities exist for lower priced articles. Im- 
ports of household appliances from the United States are not restricted. 


New List Studies Market 


Italian importers, wholesalers, retail- 
ers, and agents are named in the Trade 
List with their addresses and descrip- 
tive data such as relative size, products 
handled, sales territory covered, and 
number of sales agents, traveling sales- 
men, or employees. 

This Trade List, entitled Household 
Appliances, Importers and Dealers— 
Italy, is one of a new series prepared 
to help U.S. firms initiate or increase 
their sales of these products abroad. 
Each list includes a summary of perti- 
nent marketing information as well as 
leads to potential customers and com- 
petent agents or distributors in the coun- 
try covered. 


The series will be of interest not only 
to manufacturers and exporters of all 
types of equipment and appliances for 
household use, but to suppliers of elec- 
tric razors and appliances for use in bar- 
ber shops, beauty salons, eating and 
drinking places, and other service estab- 
lishments. 


Other Prospects Cited 


Among the export possibilities pointed 
out in other lists in the series are: 

Austria. Domestic industry manufac- 
tures most types of household appliances 
used in Austrian households. Household 
dishwashers, food and waste disposal 
equipment are, so far, practically un- 
known. These items are not manufac- 
tured in the country, nor are household 
and automobile air conditioners and elec- 
tric sewing machines. 


Costa Rica. Except for 110-volt kitchen 
stoves which are manufactured locally on 
a wide commercial scale, and a limited 
output of ovens, hot water heaters, re- 
frigerators, and freezers—all manufac- 
tured with imported electrical compo- 
nents, Costa Rica imports most of its 
household appliances from abroad. Av- 
erage annual imports of household ap- 
pliances amount to approximately $900,- 
000, of which an estimated 67 percent 





represents 
States. 


Guatemala. Household appliances are 
not manufactured in the country, with 
the exception of one foundry which pro- 
duces some 100 wood-burning stoves per 
year. The value of household appliances 
imported into Guatemala in 1960 in- 
creased 27.2 percent over 1959. Mer- 
chandise from the U.S. accounted for 
65.1 percent of the total value of these 
imports in 1960, as compared with 64.8 
percent in 1959. 


Lebanon. Commercial and! medium 
size domestic refrigerators and hand- 
wringer washing machines are assem- 
bled locally from imported components. 
Local production meets between 10 and 
15 percent of the country’s total require- 
ments of these articles; the balance is 
imported. Cooking utensils, household 
heaters, and waste disposal units are 
partly produced locally and partly im- 
ported. 

Cooking ranges and ovens, home and 
farm freezers, automatic and semiauto- 
matic household laundry equipment, elec- 
tric housewares such as fans, air heaters, 
bed covering, blenders, broilers, deep fat 
fryers, irons, food mixers, hot plates, 
percolators, coffee makers, roasters, 
toasters, household vacuum cleaners, elec- 
tric razors, water heaters, dishwashers, 
and sewing machines, as well as appli- 
ances for use in barber shops and beauty 
salons, are imported entirely. The 
United States is one of the chief sup- 
pliers of these items. 


Nicaragua. Imports of household ap- 
pliances have declined markedly in the 
past few years as the result of a general 
economic squeeze, larger duties imposed 
to conserve foreign exchange and pro- 
duce revenue, and high electric rates, all 
of which have held down demand. How- 
ever, a major hydroelectric project is 
under construction in Nicaragua and 
upon its completion in 4 or 5 years elec- 
tric rates should fall considerably, caus- 


(See Trade, page 12) 


imports from the United 
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FOREIGN CONTRACT 
AWARDS 





Several contracts involving construc- 
tion work and supply of equipment, ma- 
terials, and services have been awarded 


by foreign governments. Other firms 
may be called upon to furnish additional 
assistance or services. 

Supplementary information is avail- 
able on items marked with a star (*) 
from the Office of Commercial Services, 
Bureau of International Business Opera- 
tions, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Australia: The Ministry of Electricity 
has announced several contract awards 
for supply and erection of various com- 
ponents of a power station at Muja, in 
Western Australia. List of the recipient 


firms.* 
Brazil: Christiani-Nielsen, 41 Vester 
Farimagsgade, Copenhagen, Denmark, 


was awarded a contract for construction 
of about 17 kilometers of the Paranagua- 
Curitiba Highway.* 

Christiana-Nielsen, 41 Vester Fari- 
magsgade, Copenhagen, Denmark, will 
construct a metals plant in Sao Paulo 
for Bergsoe & Son, Hvissingrey, Glost- 
rup, Denmark, and the East Asiatic Co. 

Denmark: A 40-million kroner (1 
kroner—$0.145) contract for construction 
of a large nitrogen factory at Grenea 
has been awarded to the Power & Gas 
Corp., Ltd., Parkfield Works, Stockton- 
on-Tees Co., Durham, England. The 
plant is expected to have an annual ca- 
pacity for 75,000 metric tons of 26% 
ammonium nitrate and 100,000 tons of 
liquid ammonia. 

Greece: The Greek Foreign Trade 
Board, approved importation of 10 loco- 
motives. Alco, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 
36, N.Y. made the sale. 

Koppers International, 430 7th Ave., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., and the Industrial 
Development Corporation (IDC) signed 
an agreement pertaining to establish- 
ment of a steel plant in Greece. 

Koppers is to prepare the necessary 
studies and reports on the projects, assist 
IDC in its efforts to obtain long-term 
financing for the project, participate in 
the equity capital for a corporation which 
will be established to manufacture and 
sell the products, and undertake the engi- 
neering, supervision of construction sup- 
ply, execution, etc. Execution of each 
stage depends on approval of the pre- 
ceding one.* 

Iran: Iran Telephone Co., Tehran, gave 
a contract for supply of 68,000 meters of 
armoured telephone cable to Hitachi of 
Japan. 

Liberia: Telefon A. B., L. M. Ericsson, 
Stockholm, Sweden, signed an agreement 
with the Liberian Government for instal- 
lation of a new telephone system in Mon- 
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rovia and extension of telephone facilities 
throughout the country. Work is to 
begin in January. 

Mozambique: Portuguese Nuclear 
Power Committee has been authorized to 
enter into a contract with Aero Service 
(Bahamas), Ltd., for photogrammetric 
and airborne magnometer surveys in 
Mozambique. 

Peru: The government approved an 
electrification contract between the Na- 
tional Development Fund and Compania 
Impex Peruana S. A., Edificio Rimac, 
Jiron Hunez 247, Lima, Peru. 

Thailand: Bids have been submitted to 
the Royal State Railways for supply of 
three royal saloon cars. List of par- 
ticipating firms.* 
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(Continued from page 11) 


ing an upsurge in demand for electric 
household appliances. 

The country produces almost no house- 
hold appliances. The United States has 
been the traditional supplier of most of 
these products and retains this position 
despite increasing foreign competition. 
Factors in this dominance are brand ac- 
ceptance, solid distributorships, variety 
of choice, and close proximity to the mar- 
ket. According to local dealers, Euro- 
pean and Japanese competition is being 
increasingly felt in many lines and the 
market is subject to price competition to 
a greater extent each year. 

Norway. The market for imported 
household appliances is likely to continue 
to expand over the next few years. Con- 
sequently, there are possibilities for ex- 
panding U.S. exports of appliances to 
Norway. 

The degree of increased American ex- 
ports will be determined by the extent to 
which U.S. suppliers can meet the com- 
petition of foreign suppliers, not only 
with regard to price but credit terms 
and service facilities as well. The great- 
est export potential exists for the larger 
type of electric household appliances— 
refrigerators and upright type freezers 
(over 7 cubic feet), dryers, and dish- 
washers. 

Paraguay. The market for household 
appliances is relatively small. The low 
purchasing power of the Paraguayan 
consumer restricts the sale of such con- 
sumer items as does the inadequacy and 
high cost of public power throughout the 
country. Nevertheless, the Paraguayan 
consumer is increasingly interested in ac- 
quiring items which are standard in 
most American homes. Extension of con- 
sumer credit to satisfy this demand has 
increased considerably in recent years. 

At the present time, the greatest de- 
mand is for refrigerators, mixers, blend- 
ers, fans, and perhaps air conditioners. 
Argentina is the major supplier of house- 
hold appliances and the United States 
and Japan are next, although many of 


the Argentine articles are manufactured 
under American license. Argentine 
products are in a more favorable com- 
petitive position, since advance import 
deposits are not required for their entry. 
Other factors being equal, however, U.S. 
products are generally preferred. 

Thailand. Although the Thai people 
are principally engaged in agricultural 
pursuits and most of them live on farms 
or in rural communities without elec- 
tricity, those living in municipal centers 
have a great interest in modern house- 
hold appliances. Even in metropolitan 
centers, however, electricity is in short 
supply and rates are high. In spite of 
this, imports of refrigerators, electric 
ovens, vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, 
etc., are increasing. 

In 1960, the United States was the 
chief source of imported household re- 
frigerators, freezers, water coolers, ice 
and ice cream making machinery, and 
other electromechanical domestic appli- 
ances, as well as kerosene and gas burn- 
ing ranges and heating equipment. The 
U.S. ranked second as a supplier of elec- 
tric irons, electric ranges, hot plates, 
ovens, and other electro-thermal domes- 
tic appliances; and fifth as a supplier 
of electric fans, blowers, and ventilating 
equipment. 

Uruguay. Virtually all electric and 
nonelectric household appliances used in 
the country are produced locally. How- 
ever, most factories depend largely on 
imported accessories, parts, and raw ma- 
terials. Furthermore, many refrig- 
erating units and compressors, deep 
freezers, electric blankets and pads, sew- 
ing machines of all types, electric razors, 
dishwashers, waste disposal units, air 
conditioning units, and floor sanding ma- 
chines are imported. The United States 
supplied 34 percent of the household 
appliances, accessories, and parts im- 
ported into Uruguay in 1960. 


Additional Lists Available 


Other countries covered in the house- 
hold appliance series of Trade Lists are: 


Algeria Mexico 

Chile Morocco 
Denmark Mozambique 
Finland Republic of 
France South Africa 
Greece Switzerland 
Haiti Tunisia 
Honduras Turkey 

Iraq United Kingdom 


Lists for about 20 more countries are 
scheduled for publication during the rest 
of the year. As they become available 
they will be announced in the New Trade 
Lists section of FCW’s World Trade 
Leads department. 

Trade Lists of Household Appliances, 
Importers and Dealers are available 
from Department of Commerce Field 
Offices or from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of International 
Business Operations, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. The 
price is $1 for each list covering one 
country. 
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SHAPE To Buy Portable 
Radios, Telegraph Panel 


Purchasing and Contracting Officer, 
ACE Communications Electronic Equip- 
ment, Signal Division, Materiel Branch, 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
Europe (SHAPE), Paris, is inviting 
bids on communications equipment. 

November 8 is the last day to bid on 
delivery of 16 VHF man-pack wireless 
sets and associated equipment. The radio 
set will be of an approved military man- 
pack field type of current issue. 

In addition to the 16 radio sets, 
SHAPE invitation to bid No. 61-9 in- 
cludes 16 short antenna, 16 long whip 
antenna, 5 long range auxiliary antenna, 
130 dry batteries. 


Tenders for delivery and installation 
of one telegraph patch panel are invited 
until November 10. The equipment, com- 
prising invitation No. 61-10, will be de- 
signed to provide facilities such as patch- 
ing, monitoring, testing, and measuring 
telegraph circuits. 

Documents, including plans and full 
specifications, are available to firms eligi- 
ble to participate in NATO bidding from 
the Business Services Division, Bureau 
of International Business Operations, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Nylon Spinning Plant 
Proposed for Burma 


The Heavy Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
33 York Rd., Rangoon, is considering the 
establishment of a nylon spinning plant 
with an initial daily capacity of 1 ton 
of nylon yarn for wearing apparel. The 
capacity would later be increased to 2 or 
8 tons per day. It is estimated that the 
plant will cost about $2 million, of which 
one half would be in local currency. 
The firm desires to purchase technical 
know-how as well as machinery. 


Managing director, Dr. Ohn Tin be- 
lieves that such machinery from West 
Germany will be less expensive than from 
the U.S. but, as he has a high regard 
for American competence in this field, 
he will give careful consideration to 
American proposals and price quotations. 
A package or turnkey approach might be 
feasible. 





World commercial filbert production in 
1961 is forecast at 160,600 short tons, un- 
shelled basis, the second successive year 
of below-average (1954-58) production of 
164,200 tons, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. Production in 1960 
was estimated at 133,500 tons. 
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U.S. Firms Invited To Set Up Plants, 
Take Over Construction, Export Goods 


6 BVERAL foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. 


suppliers. 


Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Office of Commercial Services, 
Bureau of International Business Operations, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., as indicated by a star (yx). 


Australia 


Supply of radiosonde transmitters; 
tender No. T4/316/2244; November 15. 
Secretary, Contract Board, Chancery 
House, 485 Bourke St., Melbourne, C. 1. 

Supply of 14 220-kv. transformers and 
spares and a vehicle suitable for the road 
transport of the transformers; tender 
No. 61-62/112; January 15. Victorian 
State Electricity Commission 22-32 Wil- 
liam St., Melbourne, C. 1.* 


Ceylon 


Emetine, bismuth iodide; January 2. 
Zine oxide plaster; January 9. Ministry 
of Health, P.O. 500, Colombo.* 


Costa Rica 


One mobile cement-mixing plant; 
capacity 30-40 cu. yd. concrete per hour; 
tender No. 602; November 3. Instituto 
Costarricense de Electricidad, Seccion de 
Proveeduria, San Jose.* 


Egypt 

Bid deadline for construction of a 
double swing rail and road bridge over 
the Suez Canal at El Ferdan and the 
demolition of the existing bridge for the 
Egyptian Railways, Ministry of Com- 
munications, Cairo, has been extended 
from October 3 to December 2. 

Ethiopia 

Neck ties, caps, woolen material, shirts, 
tents, gaiters, white drill, belts, gloves, 
flags, blankets; No. 128; November 10. 
Ministry of Stores and Supplies, P.O. 
Box 3364, Addis Ababa.* 

Coal handling plant extension; tender 
No. D/Eng/316; November 20. Superin- 
tending Engineer (Projects), Madhya 
Pradesh Electricity Board, Rampur, 
Jabalupur. Tender documents, $6.30. 


India 


Machine tools; tender No. GT/MT/ 
61/20. Heavy duty winding machine for 
railway field coils; tender No. GT/MFG/ 
61/9. Manufacturing equipment, such 
as air circulation oven for baking rotors, 
armatur, and commutators, etc.; tender 
No. GT/MFG/61/10. December 7. 

Messrs Heavy Electrical (India), Ltd., 
Bhopal, M.P. Tender forms and specifi- 
cations from the India Supply Mission, 
Washington 8, D.C., for $4.20, $1.05, and 
$1.05 respectively. 





Iraq 


Tricolor railway lamps, 500, and 2,000 
flashlights; tender No. ORD/102; Novem- 
ber 11. Director of Contracts and Pur- 
chases, Ministry of Defense, Baghdad. 

Construction of main and branch 
drains for gushers 3 and 7; November 
18. Minister of Agriculture, Baghdad. 
Specifications may be obtained from the 
Directorate General of Irrigation in the 
Ministry of Agriculture, $56.* 

V.O.R. teleprinter concentrator, and 
dual beacons; November 11. Specifi- 
cations $14. Motorcycles; November 8; 
specifications $2.80. President of the 
Central Foreign Purchasing Board, 
Ministry of Finance, Baghdad. 


Paraguay 


Steel rails, 50 km., with accompanying 
fishplates, bolts, nuts, and spikes. Ing. 
Pablo O. Baethomier, Interventor, Ferro- 
carril Central del Paraguay, Eligio 
Ayala 573, Asuncion. Inquiries in Span- 
ish. Quote c.if. Asuncion and include 
delivery time and terms. 


Pakistan 


Air-conditioning equipment; No. Pur. 
23-8/61/374; November 6. Mr. F. Rizwi, 
Purchase Coordinating Officer, P & T 
Dte. General, Block No. 32 Pakistan Sec- 
retariat, Karachi. Tenderers must de- 
posit 500 rupees (US$1=—4.7 rupees) in 
any Post Office to the account of the 
Director General Posts and Telegraphs, 
Karachi, and enclose its receipt with 
their tenders.* 

Dictating machines and accessories; 
No. Pur.7-7/61/376; November 6. Load- 
ing coils, building-out and balancing ca- 
pacitors; No. Pur. 3-15/61/375; Novem- 
ber 9. Pakistan Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, Karachi.* 


Portugal 


Multichannel transistorized analyzer; 
November 14. Junta de Energia Nu- 
clear, Rua de S. Pedro de Alcantara 79, 
Lisbon.* 


Sudan 


Electrical equipment; tender No. 2448; 
November 8. Printing press; tender No. 
2450; November 15. Hard foundry coke; 


(See Firms, page 26) 
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Room To Increase U.S. Sales of Raw 
Materials, Merchandise Found Abroad 


pk J)DUCTS believed to be good prospects for increased exports to cer- 
tain destinations have been reported by the U.S. Foreign Service as 
part of the Export Expansion Program. 

Information in these lists was gathered from various sources, includ- 
ing on-the-spot inquiries by U.S. commercial officers, reports of improv- 
ing economic conditions, and developing industries in foreign markets, 
and data reflecting relaxed import and exchange controls which make it 
easier for foreign buyers to purchase American merchandise. 


These lists represent marketing pos- 
sibilities, not immediate offers to buy. 
Inquiries about these markets may be ad- 
dressed to any of the Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices or the Bureau of 
International Business Operations in 
Washington, D.C. 


201-209 Food and Kindred Products 


Cambodia: Dairy products and flour. Mo- 
zambique: Malt extract. Nassau: Various 
foodstuffs, bakery items, canned goods, TV 
dinners, meat, and poultry. Norway: Canned 
citrus juices, canned corn, cake mixes, 
polished rice, crackers, and biscuits, dried 
peas, and dried fruits and nuts. Paraguay: 
Canned foods. Sweden: Fancy canned goods; 


meat products and canned goods; canned 

fruit; mild cured salmon. 

210 Tobacco, Tobacco Products 
Cambodia: Tobacco. Mozambique: Leaf 


tobacco. 


220-230 Textile Mill Products, Apparel 


Nassau: Men’s and women’s clothing. Para- 
guay: Medium- and low-priced printed tex- 
tiles for women’s and children’s wear; syn- 
thetic textiles for men’s wear; raincoats, 
material for manufacture of raincoats; men’s 
shirts; women’s underwear, lingerie and 
hosiery; and men’s socks and neckties. 

Sweden: Ladies’ outerwear of orlon; 
chenille fabrics for bedspreads, printed cotton 
cloth, knit nylon curtain and bedspread ma- 
terial, knit outer wear of orlon, nylon and 
wool, nylon underwear and morning gowns, 
ladies’ blouses, sports clothes, leather jackets, 
textile fabrics, cotton and woolen gabardines, 
men’s underwear, socks and sports clothes, 
textile fabrics in piece goods, dacron yarns on 
cones, mosquito netting. 


241-249 Lumber, Wood Products Except 
Furniture 


Sweden: Veneer. 


261-266 Paper, Allied Products 


Mozambique: Kraft wrapping paper, ciga- 
rette paper. Nassau: Stationery. Norway: 
Floor paper, parchment paper, kraft paper, 
coated paper, varnished, impregnated, dyed 
and decorated paper, gummed paper, carbon 
paper, and wallpaper. Paraguay: Toilet 
paper. Sweden: Sanitary napkins and 
tampons, carbon paper, pressure sanitized 
tapes, and hook and eye tapes. 


280-289 Chemicals, Allied Products 


Cambodia: Fertilizers, pesticides (includ- 
ing DDT), pharmaceuticals, chemical prod- 
ucts and synthetic textiles. Mozambique: 
Medicinal products, not specified; chemicals, 
industrial and medicinal; coal tar. 

Nassau: Cosmetics, medium quality; 
pharmaceuticals. Paraguay: Medical prep- 
arations, veterinary preparations, heavy and 
light chemicals, drugs. Sweden: Beryllium. 


299 Petroleum, Coal 


Cambodia: Oils and greases. 


Mozambique: 
Lubricating oil and grease. 
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300 Rubber, Miscellaneous Plastics 


Cambodia: ‘Tires and brake linings. Para- 
guay: Plastic ware of all types for home use. 
Sweden: Woven plastic fabrics, rubber soft- 
eners, and plastic sheets for vacuum forming. 


311 Leather Goods 


Sweden: Textile leather and leather for the 
manufacture of jackets. 


314 Shoes 


Nassau: Medium quality men’s, women’s, 
and children’s shoes. 


321 Glass 


Nassau: Dinnerware. Paraguay: Glassware, 
medium and low priced. Sweden: Auto safety 
glass. 


324 Cement 
Nassay: Cement. 
327 Low-cost Housing 
Nicaragua: Low-cost housing. 
331 Iron, Steel 
Cambodia: Iron and steel. 
tubing. 
333-335 Nonferrous Metals 
Cambodia: Copper products. 
Aluminum products, not specified. 


342 Cutlery, Hardware 


Nassau: Eating utensils; general hard- 
ware. Paraguay: Low-priced general hard- 
ware, articles mainly shelf hardware; build- 
ing materials. Sweden: Self-tapping screws. 


349 Magnets 
Sweden: Ceramic permanent magnets. 
352 Farm Machinery, Equipment 


Cambodia: Tractors and agricultural ma- 
chinery. Mozambique: Agricultural ma- 
chinery, not specified. Paraguay: Farm ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


Sweden: Steel 


Sweden: 


353 Construction, Mining, and Materials- 
Handiing Machinery and Equipment 


Cambodia: Construction equipment. Mo- 
zambique: Highway construction machinery 
and parts; mining machinery and equipment. 
Nassau: Building supplies. 


355 Special Industrial Machinery 


Cambodia: Industrial machinery, especially 
food processing, woodworking, printing, air 
conditioning; bearings and valves. Mozam- 
bique: Industrial machinery, not specified. 
Nicaragua: Turnkey factories. Sweden: 
Track machinery, paper mill machinery, used 
metal working machines, ice cream manufac- 
turing equipment. 


357 Office Equipment 


Mozambique: Typewriters, adding and cal- 
culating machines. Nassau: Office supplies, 
not specified. Paraguay: Office furniture, 
low-priced; office supplies, equipment and 
machines. 


360-369 Electrical Equipment, Machinery, 
and Supplies: Household Appliances 


Cambodia: Electrical machinery, engines 
and turbines; generators and motors. Mo- 
zambique: Generators, motors, and trans- 
formers and parts; radio transmitters and 
parts. Nassau: Phonograph records; air-con- 
ditioners, deep freezers, irons, phonographs, 
radios, refrigerators, stoves, and television 
sets. 

Paraguay: Dry batteries for flashlight and 
transistor radios; home and commercial air- 
conditioners and refrigerators; portable elec- 
tric appliances; electric lighting fixtures, 
phonograph records; power plants, power 
generating sets; radio communication equip- 
ment; low priced tape recorders; home 
radios; home and commercial freezers. 

Sweden: Engines for lawn mowers; oscil- 
loscopes, writers, amplifiers, and transform- 
ers; restaurant kitchen equipment, gas burn- 
ing; graphite electrodes for electrical steel 
furnaces; speed controls. 


371 Motor Vehicles, Equipment 


Cambodia: Motors and vehicles, trailers, 
wreckers, oil spreaders, police and hospital 
cars, and service station equipment. Mozam- 
bique: Automobiles, trucks, tractors and 
parts, auto spare parts, and accessories. 


Nassau: Compact cars; motorcycles and 
scooters; second hand automobiles. Para- 
guay: Automotive parts and accessories; 


diesel motor trucks. Sweden: Air springs for 
automobiles; house and camping trailers. 


372 Aircraft, and Parts 


Mozambique: Airplanes and aviation spare 
parts and accessories. Paraguay: Light air- 
craft, one or two engines. 


373 Ship, Boat Building, Repairing 


Mozambique: Motor boats, engines, and 
arts. Nassau: Marine supplies. Nicaragua: 
ishing boats and shrimp fishing equipment. 
Paraguay: Marine engines. 


374 Railroad Equipment 


Mozambique: Fixed railway material and 
equipment; railway rolling stock and parts. 


381 Scientific Equipment 


Mozambique: Precision and scientific in- 
struments and parts; surgical and x-ray in- 
struments. Sweden: Laboratory apparatus 
and equipment; hospital aspirators. 


382 Meters 


Mozambique: 
and power. 


Meters; gas, water, liquid, 


386 Photographic Equipment 


Norway: Inexpensive still cameras and in- 
expensive motion picture cameras. 


393 Musical Instruments 
Nassau: Musical instruments. 
394 Athletic Equipment, Toys 
Nassau: Skin diving equipment; toys. 
395 Artists Materials 


Mozambique: Tools for arts and crafts, not 
specified. Sweden: Ball point pens. 


399 Novelties 
Sweden: Advertising gift articles. 
505 Farm Products, Raw Materials 


Mozambique: Wheat grains. 


Nicaragua: 
Rice and corn seed; breed cattle. 





Total world exports of oats declined 
7.9%, from 1,764,800 metric tons in 
1958-59 to 1,624,200 tons in 1959-60, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. In 
contrast to the world trend, there was an 
unprecedented European demand for 
oats. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Saudia Arabia Offers 
$8.5-Million Contract 


Bids from qualified firms are invited 
by Saudi Arabia for construction of 
water and sewage projects estimated to 
cost over $8.5 million. 

Bids in English and Arabic should 
reach the Committee before November 9, 
accompanied by information concerning 
the firm’s foreign construction experi- 
ence; name and address of its repre- 
sentative in Saudi Arabia, if any; list of 
similar projects completed; description 
of major projects, their location, and 
whether work was done as prime or 
subcontractor; and a list of the firm’s 
principal employees with information on 
their education and experience. A bond 
equal to 10 percent of the bid is required. 

Interested firms may obtain plans and 
specifications from The Saudi Arabian 
Government, Water Projects Committee, 
Dammam Municipality, Dammam, for 
$100 per set. 





Honduras To Erect 
Transmission Lines 


Honduras’ National Electric Company 
(Empresa Nacional de Energia Elec- 
trica) invites bids on construction of the 
Canaveral-Tegucigalpa and Canaveral- 
San Pedro Sula transmission lines which 
form part of the Canaveral Hydroelec- 
trie Project. Bids should be received at 
the company’s central office in Teguci- 
galpa by November 8. 

Contract documents, numbered 180-5 
Volumes I and II, may be obtained from 
the Harza Engineering Co. International, 
400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 

Additional information is obtainable 
from the Business Services Division, Bu- 
reau of International Business Opera- 
tions, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





Greece Delays NATO Project 


The Greek Navy General Staff has post- 
poned the NATO tender for construction 
of a coastal radar station with auxiliary 
facilities on Othoni-Corfu island (FCW, 
Feb. 27, ’61, p. 19). A new call for bids 
with revised terms and conditions will 
be issued shortly. 





Belgian imports of unmanufactured 
tobacco totaled 15.4 million pounds in 
January-March 1961—6 percent more 
than in the first quarter of 1960, accord- 
ing to the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The United States supplied 3.9 mil 
lion pounds in January-March 1961— 
about the same as in the corresponding 
periods of the 2 previous years. 
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INVITATIONS ON 


If FINANCED PROJECTS 





Foreign Governments through their au- 
thorized agencies invite tenders on proj- 
ects financed by the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the source given. 

Supplementary information, as indi- 
cated _ a star (®), may be obtained on 
loan by firms domicil in the United 
States from the Office of Commercial 
Services, Bureau of International Busi- 
ness Operations, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or tele- 
phone WOrth 17-2277 in Washington. 


India 


Components of capital goods including 
braid flex steel pressure hydraulic con- 
trol hose, rim, gear set ring and pinion, 
gear side bevels, pinion differential side, 
pinion drive differential, Timken bear- 
ings, standard roller chains, lug type 
tires with flaps and tubes. Cable quota- 
tions will be accepted. Shipment by 
January 29. Quote c.i.f. Calcutta. Loan 
No. 157; U.S. source; license No. 99575/ 
DLF.157/60/HQ/CCI/CGIII. Bids in- 
vited until November 20 by Carter Pooler 
& Co., Pvt., Ltd., 2, Brabourne Rd., Cal- 
cutta 1. Cable: FORKLIFT, Calcutta.* 


Press brake, power squaring shear, 
automatic numbering machine. Quote 
ce. & f. basis, insurance charges to be 
quoted separately. Cable quotations will 
be accepted if confirmed by official con- 
firmatory letter giving specification, 
quantity, and value. Shipment by Feb- 
ruary 28. Loan 157; U.S. source; license 
No. AU/GL/MTC/10/DLF/361; Novem- 
ber 16, Chandan Metal Products Pvt., 
Ltd., Gorwa Rd., Baroda 3.* 


Rotary gang slitter with accessories 
and electrical equipment. Loan 157; 
license No. AU/GL/MTC/3/DLF/361; 
November 16. Devidayal Metal Indus- 
tries Pvt., Ltd., Gupta Mills Estate, 
Bombay 10.* 


Automatic honing machine for internal 
honing of parts as per drawings S-20036, 
S-20033, M-20059, and L-20053. Surface 
to be honed, shown in red. Capacity 400 
pieces of each part per 8 hour day. 
Machine complete with tropicalized elec- 
tricals and accessories. Shipment by 
September 30. Loan 157; U.S. source; 
license No. AU/GL/MTC/6/DLF/361; 
November 15. Godrej & Boyce Mfg. Co., 
Pvt., Ltd., Lalbaug, Parel, Bombay 12. 
Drawings.* 

Mounted 10-ton mobile crane. Loan 
162; U.S. source; tender No. PB/797/ 
61/VKV; December 1. Fertilizer Corp. 
of India Ltd., Purchase Dept., Trombay 
Division, Prabhu Kunj, Peddar Rd., Bom- 
bay 26. Contact the India Supply Mis- 


sion, 2536 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C., for information. 

Nickel chrome steel bars to specifi- 
cation EN 30B, hot rolled, annealed, 
machine straightened, rounds in standard 
lengths: 2% in. Rd x M/L, 10,000 Ib.; 
3 in. Rd x M/L, 10,000 lb.; 4 in. Rd x 
M/L, 10,000 Ib.; 5% in. Rd x M/L, 6,000 
lb.; 5% in. Rd x M/L, 6,000 Ib. Loan 
159; U.S. souree; license No. SID/IL/C/ 
DW/Oct. 60-March 61/1905; November 
4. Bharat Mineral Sales Corporation, 
1/A, Vansittart Row, Dalhousie Square 
(South), Calcutta 1. 

Radial arm tapping machine: Quick 
change leadscrew spindle and nut (one 
leadscrew furnished with machine), 4 in. 
movement of quill, dial adjustment for 
depth of tap, hand grip for targetting, 
push button control of cycle, Reeves 
variable vee-belt drive, cast iron ways on 
face of column, adjustable knee table, 
electrical controls, motor drive, electricals 
tropically insulated, coolant system, % 
h.p. motor, 1,200 r.p.m. with disc brake, 
additional leadscrew spindles for each 
pitch. Loan 157; U.S. source; license 
EI/GL/MTC/29/DLF/361; ref. No. 
41(145)/61-AID; November 15. Hindu- 
stan Export & Import Corp. Pvt., Ltd., 
Anand Bhavan, D. Naoroji Rd., Fort, 
Bombay 1. 

Paper condensers, relays, valves, resis- 
tors, thermostats. Loan 157; U.S. source; 
license AU/GL/MTC/14/DLF/361; ref. 
41(105)/61-AID; November 14. Malik 
Electric Works, No. 1, Victoria 3d Cross 
Rd., Bombay 27. List.* 

Garage tools. Loan 157; U.S. source; 
995435/DLF.157/60/HQ/CG. November 
6. Ashok Leyland, Ltd., Bank of Mysore 
Buildings, N.S.C. Bose Rd., Madras 1. 
List.* 

Following equipment is for Loan 144; 
worldwide; ICA code 899. Bids invited 
by The National Small Industries Corp., 
Ltd., Rani Jhansi Rd., New Delhi 1.* 


Bid deadlines November 3: 


Crankshaft grinding machine, with 
table traverse in 2 speeds automatic 
quick traverse of grinding wheel and 
complete electrics for 220, 380 or 400 v., 
50 or 60 cycles, 3-phase main supply; 60 
in. between centers, 21 in. swing over 
table. Delivered at Calcutta. Send 
quotation in sealed envelope marking 
tender No. and bid deadline on outside. 
Tender No. NSIC/HP/2C-896/61. 

Hydraulic molding press, capacity 30 
tons, size 16% x 13 in., two-color ani- 
line printing unit with printing width 
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of 1,000 mm. arranged for front of 
web and back of web printing, not includ- 
ing accessories. Delivered at Bombay; 
NSIC/HP/2B-1242/60. 

Laboratory single roll mill, extra grind- 
ing bars, 36 scrap blades. NSIC/HP/ 
2M-1297/60; delivered at Tenali. Surg- 
ieal cotton manufacturing plant, capacity 
200-250 lb. plant to 2,000 lb. plant. De- 
livered at Ahemadabad; NSIC/HP/2B- 
1805/61. Machine to manufacture ply- 
wood and hardboard barrels for packing 
chemicals, dyes, colors and other ma- 
terials to produce about 106,000 drums of 
30 liters (42 lb.) ; capacity per annum of 
265. Delivered at Bombay 78; NSIC/ 
HP/2B-2201/61. 

November 7: 

Machines for making wood wool: 2 
sets, complete with 5-h.p. motor, switch 
and 2 pairs cutters, 200 r.p.m.; wood 
wool press, complete with motor and 
switch, pressing size 54 in.; material 
wood cross-cut machine, complete with 
motor, switch and 2 circular saws, 
30 x 1% in., max. cutting size 10 in., 
lumbering size 15 x 18 in.; knife grinder 
complete with motor, switch, 2 TN 
grinding stones, 2 lapping stones, and 2 
saw sharpening grinding stone. Size 
TN grinding 1 x 1 in., lapping % x 2 in.; 
saw sharpening 1 x 1% x 10 in.; grind- 
ing size 8 in. Delivered at Sonepat, 
P.B.; NSIC/HP/2D-1499/61. 

Machinery for manufacture of acrylic 
and polyester buttons: Blank cutting ma- 
chine, automatic type; automatic face 
shaping machine, 4; automatic type hole 
drilling machine, 3; magic dye pressing 
machine with sets of dies; fish-eye de- 
signing; center hole and drilling ma- 
chine; special design engraving ma- 
chine; rear hole drilling machine. De- 
livered at Delhi; NSIC/HP/2D-1731/61. 

Two-roll, single motor, continuous 
automatic rotary straightening, sizing, 
and polishing machine, size No. 0, ar- 
ranged to handle mild steel bars in di- 


ameters of 4 to 1% in. inclusive. NSIC/ 
HP/2D-1732/61. 
Single spindle automatic lathe, 2, 


maximum collect capacity 1 in., maximum 
turning length 3.93 in., complete with 
standard equipment, including main 
drive, motor counter shaft motor motor- 
ized coolant pump V-belts, additioral 
attachments. All electricals and motor 
suitable for 440/3/50 a.c. tropically in- 
sulated. NSIC/HP/2D-1732/62. 

Main frequency induction furnace of 
crucible type, capacity 800 kg., complete 
with control panel with necessary meters, 
automatic power factor compensation, 
automatic phase balancing, control auto 
transformer, suitable for remote con- 
trol operation from the panel; annealing 
furnace, with necessary switchgear and 
automatic temperature control. De- 
livered at Madras; NSIC/HP/2M- 
1748/61. 


November 10: 
Cylinder printing press 15 x 20% in. 
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maximum sheet size 15 x 20% in., mini- 
mum sheet size 4% x 5% in. Delivered 
at Bombay; NSIC/HP/2B-2233/61. 
Automatic fabric (wire mesh) welding 
machine. Delivered at Mandya Rly. 
Station; NSIC/HP/2B-2040/61. Crank- 
shaft grinding machine for regrinding of 
crankshafts up to 84 in. long. Delivered 
at Raipur (M. P.); 2B-1891/61. 


Machinery for manufacture of fancy 
key chains. Delivered at Coimbatore; 
2M-1765/61. Super caster machine, auto- 
matic type caster, from 4 to 72 point, 
complete with standard accessories and 
general equipment. Delivered at Alla- 
habad; 2D-1176(1) /61. 


Stem making machine; electronically 
timed spot welders, 6; sealing machine; 
exhaust machine; capping machine; aux- 
iliaries forming tools, photometer, life 
test rack, etc. Delivered at Madras; 
NSIC/HP/2M-1778/61. 

Original Heidelberg or equal 21 x 28, 
automatic cylinder printing press with 
standard accessories, d.c., 440 v., 3 phase, 
50 cycles, electric motor. Delivered at 
Calcutta; NSIC/HP/2C-903/61. High 
speed automatic printing machine, size 
18.2 x 26 in., with suitable electric 
motor. Send quotations in sealed enve- 
lope marking tender number and bid 
deadline on outside. Delivered at Cal- 
cutta; 2C-902/61. 

Original Heidelberg or equal cylinder, 
22 x 30% in. size, printing machine, 
complete. Send quotations in sealed 
cover marking the tender number and 
bid deadline on envelope. NSIC/HP/ 
2D-1738/61. 


November 14: 


Extruder with blow molding attach- 
ment (regular type), capacity 3-9 pieces 
per minute, 75 mm. screw diameter, 
automatic temperature controller and 
other accessories. Delivered at Etawah 
N. Rly.; NSIC/HP/2D-1759/61. 


November 17: 


Snap button making plant, maximum 
capacity 1,500 gross daily. Eccentric 
press, 25 ton, with material feed-up and 
take-up device, with 2-h.p. motor, (400- 
440 v.), for each unit. Metal dies to be 
used for eccentric press. Automatic 
spring inserting and make-up machine 
with metal dies, wire straightening de- 
vice, machine babe and accessories, etc., 
with 2 h.p. motor and set for 5 units. 
Tinplating equipment, complete stitching 
machine, main parts of automatic make- 
up machine. Delivered at Amritsar; 2D- 
1165/61. Send quotation in sealed cover 
marking tender number and bid deadline 
on envelope. 


November 20: 

Equipment for bread and confectionery 
industries. Delivered at Bangalore City; 
NSIC/HP/2B-2099/61. Automatic cyl- 
inder press, maximum sheet size 17% in. 
inside chase 16% x 21% in., with all 
standard accessories, including cylinder 


brush, dry spray unit, roller washing 
device, set rubber covered rollers, set 
uncovered roller stocks, chases, counter, 
and variable speed motor for a.c. 440/38 
/50 supply. Delivered at Varanasi 
(U.P.); NSIC/HP/2D-1610/61. Crank- 
shaft regrinder, model r.p.m. 1,200, com- 
plete with standard electrical equipment. 
NSIC/HP/2M-1515/61. 


Israel 


All procurement is for Loan 126; U.S. 
source. Bids invited until November 7 
by Government of Israel Supply Mission, 
850 3d Ave., New York 22, N.Y., Atten- 
tion: Mr. N. Nisen. Tenders should 
bear reference to Sub-Authorization num- 
bers, be prepared on the basis of f.a.s. 
U.S. port of exit. Delivery desired by 
January. Prices should be itemized and 
both trade and cash discounts shown. 
Suppliers may devise their own forms for 
submitting tender, in duplicate. 

November 6: 

Autocar, model D.C.9564, or equal 
chassis, 4, 205-in. wheelbase, equipped 
with drivers cab, dual corner roof mark- 
er lights, dual delbar mirrors, dual air 
wipers, NH220 engine with new type 
injector and governor controlled fuel 
pump, luberfiner oil filter, Perry water 
filter, rear relay valve, kilo speed- 
ometer, “C” hand brake with grease fit- 
tings and Orscheln hand brake lever, 
FG900 front axle with 0 radius rods, 
14-in. 2 plate clutch, 10B1120 trans- 
mission with .744 overdrive ratio, SFDD- 
4640 rear axle—9.02 ratio, double chan- 
nel frame 10% x 3%, in., special front 
spring rear hangar brackets, 22 x 8.0 
rims on cast wheels. 


Delco-Remy or equal electrical system, 
replaceable tie rod ends, front bumper, 
low air pressure buzzer, TE71 steering, 
unit mounted brake chambers (at front 
of front and rear of rear of tandem 
axles), horizontal exhaust (with under- 
frame muffler), 12 cu. ft. air compressor, 
rear axle torque rods with latest type 
high compression rubber bushings, rear 
axle trunnion locks, bolted spring bump- 
ers, paint Vineyard Green, pen safety 
control, front shock absorbers, 2-20 ton 
hydraulic jacks, front and rear direc- 
tional signals, extra ammeter, 2-22x8.0 
spare rims, front limiting valve, sliding 
rear window, no tires and tubes, radiator 
guard, front and rear tow hooks, side 
mounted, P.T.O. air horn, 55 gallon R.H. 
tank, additional. 

November 7: 

Autocar or equal truck chassis Model 
DC564, 171-in. wheelbase, 3. Sub- 
Authorization No. 790/1/6. 

Model B83SX, Mack or equal, 3 units. 
Equipment: 174%-in. wheelbase, % in. 
side channel frame reinforcement, NH220 
diesel engine, single and tachometer, 
TRQ7210 transmission, FA600 front axle, 
SWD68 bogie (ratio 9.15), two west 

(See DLF, page 34) 
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Work Planned on Two 


indus Basin Canals 


The Qadirabad-Balloki Link Canal will 
be the next step of the Indus Basin Proj- 
ect, according to the Water and Power 
Development Authority of West Paki- 
stan. Fourth link of the project, it will 
extend about 78 miles from Qadirabad 
on the Chenab River to Balloki on the 
Ravi River. A feeder canal will add 
another 20 miles. 

The main canal will have a capacity 
of 18,600 cubic feet per second for the 
first 17 miles and 14,500 cubic feet per 
second thereafter. The feeder canal 
will have a capacity of 4,100 cubic feet 
per second. The canals will involve ap- 
proximately 93 million cubic yards of 
excavation, nearly half of which will be 
wet, and the construction of some 100 
structures such as regulators, bridges, 
aqueducts, and siphons. 


Fifth Canal Scheduled 


The next canal to be constructed in 
the same area will be the Rasul-Qadira- 
bad Link Canal, extending from Rasul 
on the Jhelum River to Qadirabad on the 
Chenab. 

This link will have a capacity of 19,000 
cubic feet per second throughout and a 
length of about 28 miles. Its construc- 
tion will involve approximately 40 million 
cubic yards of excavation, over half of 
which will be wet, and the construction 
of some 35 structures. 


Qualification Deadline Set 


The Authority plans to call for tenders 
for the construction of the Qadirabad- 
Balloki Link in the spring of 1962 and 
for the Rasul-Qadirabad Link in autumn 
1962. Only contractors who have been 
prequalified by the Authority will be 
invited to submit tenders. 

Contractors who wish their names 
included on a list to receive the docu- 
ment for prequalification are requested to 
submit the name of firm with full address 
and name and title of person to whom 
future correspondence should be directed 
by December 15 to the Authority’s Con- 
sultants, Tipton & Kalmbach, Inc., at 
P.O. Box 589, Lahore. A copy should 
also go to their office at 831-14th St., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Interested contractors will then be fur- 
nished with a document describing the 
work and setting forth the information 
required from them by the Water and 
Power Development Authority in order 
to evaluate their qualifications for under- 
taking the proposed canal construction. 





Canadian imports of U.S. feed grains in 
the Augut 1961-July 1962 marketing year 
may equal 10 to 12 million bushels of oats 
and 25 to 30 million bushels of corn, ac- 
cording to current estimates, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Supplementary information on items 
followed by a star (*%) is available to 
U.S. firms domiciled in the United States 
from Office of Commercial Services, Bu- 
reau of International Business Opera- 
tions, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., or telephone WO 
7-5561 in Washington. 


AUSTRALIA—In addition to recently 
awarded contracts for supply and erec- 
tion of power station equipment, tenders 
will be called soon for various switches, 
foundation and earth moving work, and 
other items by State Electricity Commis- 
sion, Western Australia. 

ETHIOPIA—Ralph M. Parsons Co., 617 
W. 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif., was 
granted potash mining concession in Eri- 
trea and expects to spend $15 million on 
development projects. These will include 
construction of housing facilities at Dal- 
lol, maintenance shops, powerplants, proc- 
essing plant, and access roads or railroad 
and new Red Sea port. 

FINLAND—Information available on 
construction plans of Finnish State Rail- 
ways for 1960’s. State Railways also 
considering electrification of portion of 
railway network. (See FCW, Oct. 16, p. 
12.)* 

INDIA—Several dams reportedly being 
planned for Narmada River area in Mad- 
hya Pradesh. (See FCW, July 17, p. 
37.)* 

ITALY—Management of Cantieri Na- 
vali Riuniti of Palermo, Sicily, major 
shipyard for repair work in Italy, re- 
portedly pushing for construction of new 
breakwater.* 

KOREA—Korea Tungsten Mining Co., 
Inc., 10, 1-ka, Myung-dong, Chung-ku, 
Seoul, Korea, planning to construct tung- 
sten refinery plant near firm’s Sardong 
mine. Capacity of plant will consist of 
treating 150 short tons of synthetic schee- 
lite a month from which 70 short tons of 
pure metal powder will be produced.* 

MALTA—Government of Malta has re- 
quested £1.5 million (£1—=US$2.80) 
World Bank loan to cover offshore cost 
of proposed combination thermo gener- 
ating and water distillation plant. Ten- 
ders will be invited upon favorable action 
on this request by the Bank.* 

MOROCCO—Several projects are be- 
ing studied by Moroccan Government. 

One is development of Sebou River val- 
ley which is being presented to Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for consideration. Cost esti- 
mated at 1 billion dirhams (5.06 dirhams 
=US$1). 


Other works under consideration in- 
clude airport terminal, school of finance, 
road construction, and sugar refinery to 
be established in Sidi Slimane area. (See 
FCW, June 5, p. 10.) 

Write to Ministry of National Economy 
and Finance, Rabat. 

NETHERLANDS ANTILLES—Exten- 
sion of existing terminal building will 
soon be undertaken at Dr. Albert Ples- 
man Airport, Curacao. Total cost set at 
1.3 million francs (US$730,000). 

PAKISTAN—Construction being ini- 
tiated on 10-story, 300-room Karachi In- 
ternational Hotel by group of firms, the 
Pakistan Services, Ltd., Pakistan Inter- 
national Airlines, Central Hotel, Club 
Rd., Karachi, is member of this group. 
(See FCW, March 13, p. 19.) 


PARAGUAY—Final agreement on $6- 
million IBRD loan to enable Government 
to pave Asuncién-Encarnacién highway. 
Write to Ing. Martinez Milos, Director 
General of Highways, Asuncidén. 

Municipality of Asuncién will under- 
take several new projects, including pav- 
ing of 200 blocks of city streets, installa- 
tion of mercury vapor street lights, and 
other municipal projects. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND—Rein- 
forcement work at Kariba Dam (see 
FCW, Sept. 25, p. 26) will be added to 
previously planned construction works, 
bringing total cost of project to £78 mil- 
lion (£1=US$2.80).* 


SPAIN—Municipal and provincial au- 
thorities of Valencia have approved plans 
designed to eliminate occurrences such as 
1957 Turia River disaster. Proposal, 
known as Solucién Sur, includes diverting 
Turia River and construction of railroad 
and highway accesses. Government ap- 
proval will precede bid invitations.* 

Empresa Nacional Calvo Sotelo de 
Combustiles Liquidos y Lubricantes, 
S.A., received permission to expand its 
Puertollano Oil Refinery. 


SWAZILAND— Work expected to begin 
soon on Swaziland’s first railroad (see 
FCW, Oct. 16, p. 27, and June 19, p. 18). 
The 140-mile track of 3-ft. 6-in. gage to 
run from Ngwenya to northeast border 
near Goba. Expected cost is £8 million 
(£1=US$2.80). Railroad to facilitate ex- 
ploitation of ore resources.* 

VENEZUELA—Several construction 
projects being initiated or under consid- 
eration by Government. Execution of 


same will depend on availability of financ- 
ing.* 
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New World Trade 


OPPORTUNITIES 





@ The firms and individuals named in the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business connections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce cannot assume responsibility for any trans- 


actions undertaken with these firms. 


When available, supplementary information as indicated by a star (*), may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled in the United States from the Office of 
Commercial Services, Bureau of International Business Operations, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or telephone WOrth 7-2381 in 


W ashington. 


Requests for loan material should include the commodity as well as the foreign 


firm’s name and address. 
Industrial Classification (SIC). 


Trade opportunities are indexed under the Standard 
The SIC Manual, published by the Bureau of 


the Budget, may be obtained at $2.50 a copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
World Trade Directory (WTD) reports, if available on firms mentioned, are 


indicated by date of issuance. 
them is given in this department. 





LEADS FOR EXPORTERS 





Commodities are wanted for 
direct purchase unless 
otherwise specified. 


200 Food 
Indonesia 


All kinds of canned foods. Replies to 
be channeled through U.S. office: Usindo 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
P. N. Djaya Bhakti (importing distribu- 
tor), Djalan Gadjah Mada 18, Djakarta. 
WTD 9/11/61. 


204 Grain Mill Products 
Israel 


Food and accessories for fish and birds. 
Till (importer), Hamoshavot Square, 
Tel Aviv. WTD 4/15/58. 


208 Beverage Industries 
Indonesia 


Spiritous liquors, such as whiskeys, 
champagne, wines, cognac. Replies to 
be channeled through U.S. office: Usindo 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
P. N. Djaya Bhakti (importing distribu- 
tor), Djalan Gadjah Mada 18, Djakarta. 
WTD 9/11/61. 


209 Miscellaneous Foods 
Hong Kong 


Fully refined soy bean and groundnut 
oil deodorised; shipment in bulk. Eng 
Tay Hong, Ltd. (importing distributor, 
commission merchant), 40 Bonham 
Strand West. WTD 9/22/61. 
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A description of WTD reports and how to obtain 


210 Tobacco Manufactures 
New Zealand 


Cigars and tobacco. Direct purchase 
and agency. Hilton Chambers, Ltd. (in- 
dent agent, limited importing), 213 Pa- 
cific Bldgs., Wellesley St., P.O. Box 
5787, Auckland. WTD 9/20/61. 


220 Textile Mill Products 
Burma 


Cotton, rayon, nylon, and woolen tex- 
tiles. Direct purchase and agency. Zatila 
Co. (importer, wholesaler, retailer, com- 
mission agent), 62 29th St., Rangoon. 
WTD 9/14/61. 


Germany 


Rayon and cotton fabrics for dresses, 
blouses, ete. Direct purchase and agency. 
Jakob Sztylerman (importing distribu- 
tor), 24 Spichernstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 
9/6/61. 


222 Broadwoven Fabric, Manmade 
Fiber, Silk 


Belgium 
Artificial fiber fabrics. Bonneterie 
Vego (importer, manufacturer, whole- 


saler), 52 Van Leriusstraat, Antwerp. 
WTD 9/7/61. 


224 Narrow Fabrics 
New Zealand 


Glass fabric insulation tape capable of 
insulating higher voltages. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Hilton Chambers, 
Ltd. (indent agent, limited importing), 
213 Pacific Bldgs., Wellesley St., P.O. 
Box 5787, Auckland. WTD 9/20/61. 


228 Yarn, Thread 


Germany 


Adilo-Werke Adolf Diet- 


Nylon yarns. 


zel (manufacturer), 42 Heinrich-Erhard- 
Str., Duesseldorf. WTD 9/5/61. 

Special industrial sewing thread. Di- 
rect purchase and agency. Ludwig 
Blucke KG (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
importer, exporter, sales agent), P.O. 
Box 23, Faurndau-Goeppingen. WTD 
9/1/61. 


229 Miscellaneous Textile Goods 


Germany 


Leather imitation for bags, trunks, and 
clothing. Direct purchase and agency. 
Herbert Behrendt (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 139 Waldhofstr., 


Krefeld. WTD 1/17/61. 
239 Fabricated Textile Products 
Australia 

Softgoods, particularly towels, tea 


towels, tablecloths, sheets, and sheeting. 
C. D. Skirving & Co. (manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), 186 George 
St., Greenfields Bldg., Brisbane. WTD 
5/31/60. 

France 


Sheets and towels. Behar Rebby & 
Cie. (wholesaler), 81 rue Sedaine, Paris, 
lle. WTD 11/21/60. 


Germany 

Knitted embroideries and nylon or 
other net for ladies’ lingerie. Adilo- 
Werke Adolf Dietzel (manufacturer), 


42 Heinrich-Erhard-Str., Duesseldorf. 
WTD 9/5/61. 


251 Household Furniture 


Netherlands 


Chairs for kitchens, dining rooms, liv- 
ing rooms and bedrooms. Tweha Stoel- 
enfabriek (manufacturer), 47 Tuunter- 
straat, Winterswijk. WTD 11/21/60. 


264 Converted Paper, Paperboard 
Products 
Germany 


Price tags of all sorts. Eberhard 
Luebben (importing distributor, whole- 


saler), 20a Bahnhofstr., Leichlingen/ 
Rhid. WTD 9/21/61. 
281 Industrial Chemicals 
Greece 
All kinds of chemicals. Direct pur- 


chase and agency. Stylianos J. Mogoy- 
annis (manufacturer’s agent, distribu- 
tor), 5 Aristotelous St., Athens. WTD 
3/8/61. 


Rhodesia 


Rubber chemicals for tire retreading 
trade. Vacu-lug (Pvt.), Ltd. (importer, 
dealer), P.O. Box 1804, Salisbury. WTD 
9/21/61. 


282 Plastics, Synthetic Resins, Rubber. 
Other Manmade Fibers 
Germany 


Plastics materials, such as PVC-poly- 
vinyl chloride and polystyrene. Direct 
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purchase and agency. “Brenntag” Min- 
eraloel-, Chemikalien-u. Schiffahrts- 
Gesellschaft mbH. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler) 33 Auf dem Dudel, Muel- 
heim-Ruhr. WTD 4/26/61. 


283 Drugs 
Pakistan 


Pharmaceuticals (fine). Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Ameer Bros. (manu- 
facturer’s agent, distributor), YMCA 
Bldg., The Mall, Lahore. WTD 2/8/61. 
284 Soap, Perfumes, Cosmetics 
Belgium 

Toilet articles, toilet soaps, perfumes, 
and all kinds of cosmetics. Aelbrecht 
Goublomme (importer, distributor, whole- 


saler, sales agent), 70 Marie-Joselaan, 
Berchem near Antwerp. WTD 9/21/61. 


285 Paints, Varnishes, Enamels 
Italy 


Special coating to avoid oxidation of 
stainless mandrels used in the manufac- 
ture of syringes; must resist tempera- 
ture of 970° C. Specifications.* Dino 
S. Saltiel (Italia), (importing distribu- 
tor, exporter), Via Strigelli 13, Milan. 
WTD 3/20/55. 


301 Tires, Inner Tubes 


Burma 


Tires and tubes. Direct purchase and 
agency. Shwe Kyan Co. (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, commission agent), 
218 Phayre St., Rangoon. WTD 9/15/61. 
307 Plastic Products 
Belgium 

The following goods made of plastic 
material (reinforced plastic): Outboard 
motors, lifeboats, beer bottle cases, oil 
and fuel containers, window sills, bath- 
room fixtures and tubs. S. A. Filatures 
et Tissages Goossens Freres (manufac- 


turer, importer, exporter), Zele. WTD 
2/28/50. 
322 Glass, Glassware 
New Zealand 

Glass fiber insulation tape capable of 
insulating higher voltages. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Hilton Chambers 
Ltd. (indent agent, limited importing) 
213 Pacific Bldgs., Wellesley St., P.O. 
Box 5787, Auckland. WTD 9/20/61. 


326 Pottery 
New Zealand 

Pottery ware. Direct purchase and 
agency. Hilton Chambers, Ltd. (indent 
agent, limited importing), 213 Pacific 
Bldgs., Wellesley St., P.O. Box 5787, 
Auckland. WTD 9/20/61. 


329 Abrasive, Asbestos, and Miscellane- 
ous Nonmetallic Mineral Products 
New Zealand 
Asbestos insulation tape capable of in- 
sulating higher voltages. Direct purchase 
and agency. Hilton Chambers, Ltd. (in- 
dent agent, limited importing, 213 Pa- 
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cific Bldgs., Wellesley St., P.O. Box 5787, 
Auckland. WTD 9/20/61. 


342 Cutlery, Hand Tools, Hardware 
Burma 


General hardware, such as nail cutters, 
hair clippers, knives, padlocks, key 
chains, etc. Direct purchase and agency. 
Zatila Co. (importer, wholesaler, retailer, 
commission agent), 62, 29th St., Ran- 
goon. WTD 9/14/61. 

Builders’ and furniture hardware of all 
varieties; hand tools. Wilh. Jansen-Eisen- 
jansen KG (wholesaler), 162/168 Haupt- 
str., Geilenkirchen bei Aachen. WTD 
9/13/61. 


Indonesia 


Small metal hardwares, such as hooks, 
screws, locks, door knobs, hangers, etc. 
Replies to be channeled through: Usindo 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. P. 
N. Djaya Bhakti (importing distribu- 
tor), Djalan Gadjah Mada 18, Djakarta. 
WTD 9/11/61. 

New Zealand 


Cutlery and handy-man’s tools. Direct 
purchase and agency. Hilton Chambers 
Ltd. (indent agent, limited importing), 
213 Pacific Bldgs., Wellesley St., P.O. 
Box 5787, Auckland. WTD 9/20/61. 
351 Engines, Turbines 
Norway 


Gas turbines for marine and stationary 
use; 100-5,000 hp. Direct purchase and 
agency. Ingeniorfirmaet S. H. Lundh 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Stromsborgveien 18, Bygdoy, 
Oslo. WTD 9/20/61. 


353 Construction, Mining, and Materials 
Handling Machinery and Equipment 
New Zealand 


Heavy contracting machinery. Direct 


purchase and agency. Hilton Chambers, 
Ltd., (indent agent, limited importing), 
213 Pacific Bldgs., Wellesley St., P.O. 
Box 5787, Auckland. WTD 9/20/61. 


354 Metalworking Machinery, 
Equipment 


Brazil 


Steel cutting tools with circular (disc) 
steel blade with diamond teeth to cut 
quartz crystal; discs of 10 and 15 em. in 
diameter. Pro-Saude-Comercio e Indus- 
tria Ltda. (importer on own account), 
Rua dos Timbiras 159 (Caixa Postal 
3.555), Sao Paulo. WTD 8/18/60. 


Germany 


Spindle plate drilling machines for 
boring tube sheets used in nuclear en- 
ergy plants. Specifications: Maximum 
diameter of tube sheets 3,500 mm., maxi- 
mum depth of bore 500 mm., bore diam- 
eter 12-35 mm.; range of setting continu- 
ously variable. Maschinenbau A. G. 
Balcke, Attn.: Abt. Einkauf Mr. Dan- 
berg (manufacturer), Postschliessfach 
50, Bochum. WTD 4/20/60. 

Small machine tools. Wilh. Jansen- 
Eisenjansen KG (wholesaler), 162-168 


Hauptstr., Geilenkirchen bei Aachen. 
WTD 9/13/61. 
Japan 


Large lathes for finishing carbon elec- 
trodes for electric furnaces. *Sketches. 
Toho Sangyo Kabushiki Kaisha (Toho 
Sangyo, Ltd.) (importer, exporter), 
Room 418, Ujiden Bldg., 164, Umegae 
cho, Kita ku, Osaka. WTD 9/15/61. 
New Zealand 

Workshop machinery; metal cutting 
and grinding tools. Direct purchase and 
agency. Hilton Chambers, Ltd. (indent 
agent, limited importing), 213 Pacific 





Information on foreign firms or 
individuals mentioned in the World 
Trade Leads and Investment Oppor- 
tunities departments is available to 
U.S. businessmen through World 
Trade Directory (WTD) reports. 

WTD reports include such infor- 
mation as type of organization, sales 
territory, lines of goods handled, op- 
eration methods, size of business, 
capital, sales volume, trade and fi- 
nancial reputation, and names of any 
U.S. firms represented by the foreign 
firm and serving as its supplier. 

These reports are available to 
qualified U.S. firms—or will be pre- 
pared on request—through the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Office 





Data on Foreign Firms Available 


To U.S. Businessmen 
World Trade Directory Reports 


of Commercial Services, Bureau of 
International Business Operations, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. Re- 
ports also may be obtained through 
the Department’s Field Offices. 

Each request should specify the 
name and address of the firm or 
individual on which a WTD report 
is sought. If information on a par- 
ticular firm is not on file in Wash- 
ington, it will be requested from 
U.S. representatives abroad. To 
minimize delay, businessmen may 
authorize telegraphic request and 
reply, for which the Department of 
State will bill them direct. 
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Bidgs., Wellesley St., P.O. Box 5787, 
Auckland. WTD 9/20/61. 


355 Special Industry Machinery 
Ceylon 

Machinery for manufacturing confec- 
tionery and machinery for packing jams 
and cordials. Alimohamed Aboobucker 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), P.O. Box 881, 139, Fourth Cross 
St., Colombo. WTD 9/18/61. 


Germany 

Fully automatic machine for manu- 
facture of venetian blind slides. Loehr 
& Eisermann (manufacturer), 46 Det- 
molderstr., Remmighausen bei Detmold. 
WTD 9/6/61. 

Industrial wire stapling machines for 
packaging purposes. Direct purchase 
and agency. Horst Donauer, Import & 
Grosshandel (importing distributor, man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 26 Herderstr., Dues- 
seldorf. WTD 9/19/61. 

Weaving machines. Opti-Werk GmbH. 
& Co. (manufacturer), 97-101 Altendorf- 
erstr., Essen. WTD 9/6/61. 


India 

A plant with automatic equipment to 
manufacture fountain pens and pen 
points. Universal Machine Industries 
(manufacturer, wholesaler), Sultanwind 
Road, Amritsar, Punjab. WTD 9/25/61. 

Plant to manufacture book binding and 
artificial leather cloth. List.* Coat-Vac 
Chemicals (manufacturer), 5/22-B Roop- 
nagar, Delhi 6. WTD 9/25/61. 


Indonesia 

Textile machinery: plant to fiber, fiber 
to fabric, fabric, bleaching, dyeing, fin- 
ishing, sewing clothing and other fabric 
working. P.D.N. Sedjati Bhakti (im- 
porting distributor), Djalan Roa Malaka 
Selatan 35, Djakarta. WTD 9/6/61. 


360 Electrical Machinery, Supplies 
Germany 

Measuring instruments; testing and re- 
search equipment; control devices and 
measuring relays; and electronic equip- 
ment of all kinds. Walter G. Reinhaus 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer’s agent), 97 Barthelstr., Koeln- 
Ehrenfeld. WTD 6/20/61. 

Electric measuring, testing, regulating, 
and steering equipment. Rheinische 
Telefon Gesellschaft & Apparatebau KG. 
(importer, manufacturer’s agent), 78 
Adersstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 9/21/61. 


363 Household Appliances 
Germany 


Electrical household and kitchen appli- 
ances. Heinrich Merkel (manufactur- 
er’s agent, importer), 152 Olpketalstr., 
Dortmund-Luecklemberg. WTD 9/8/61. 


Norway 


Gas appliances such as household 
ranges, cookers, and heaters, and cookers 
for camping. Direct purchase and agency. 
Progas /S (importing distributor, 
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wholesaler, retailer), Ryensvingen 1, 
Oslo. WTD 9/14/61. 
366 Communication Equipment 
Germany 

Electric communication equipment, 


such as electric timing devices, electric 
signalling, and safety equipment. Rhein- 
ische Telefon Gesellschaft und Appara- 
tebau KG (importer, manufacturer’s 
agent), 78 Adersstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 
9/21/61. 


371 Motor Vehicles and Motor Vehicle 
Equipment 


Burma 


Motor spare parts. Direct purchase 
and agency. Shwe Kyan Co. (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, commission agent), 
218 Phayre St., Rangoon. WTD 9/15/61. 


Cermany 


Novelties in specialized accessories and 
equipment for automobiles. Heinrich 
Merkel (manufacturer’s agent, im- 
porter), 152 Olpketalstr., Dortmund- 
Luecklemberg. WTD 9/8/61. 


373 Shipbuilding, Repairing 
Venezuela 


Low-cost boats and surplus military 
equipment. Direct purchase and agency. 
Summil S.A., Apartado 1687, Edificio 70 
No. 4, Zamuro a Miseria, Caracas. WTD 
9/6/61. 


380 Professional, Scientific, Controlling 
Instruments 


Israel 


Visual educational equipment and sup- 
plies, plastic skeletons (human and ani- 
mal), school laboratory equipment, in- 
struments and supplies. Direct purchase 
and agency. El Saker Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer’s agent), 33 
Haatzmauth Road, P.O. Box 91, Haifa. 
WTD 10/6/59. 


384 Surgical, Medical, Safety Supplies 
Germany 


Welding helmets, goggles, shields, 


PAPPPPPPPPPPPPAAPAAAAAIAAIS 


Greece Requests Electrical 
Equipment Catalogs 


The Public Power Corporation, of 
Athens, a Government entity, is 
seeking catalogs and descriptive ma- 
terial covering electrical and me- 
chanical equipment. The informa- 
tion will assist the firm in preparing 
bids and special procurements. 

American manufacturers of such 
equipment should forward descrip- 
tive literature to Mr. M. P. Katse- 
nos, Manager, Public Power Cor- 
poration, Athens-Piraeus Division, 
4 Korai St., Athens, Greece. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAPPPEAS 


gloves, and all welding equipment, pro- 
tective boots. Dr. Kurt Korsing (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 9 Bruesseler Platz, 
Koeln. WTD 9/18/61. 


Safety equipment, such as goggles, 
helmets, gloves and shields. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Reichenbach & Co. 
OHG (wholesaler), 299 Grafenberger 
Allee, Duesseldorf. WTD 9/11/61. 


New Zealand 


Quick release safety buckles or locks 
and fittings for safety belts in automo- 
biles. Direct purchase and agency. Geo. 
Pizzey & Son (N.Z.) Ltd. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 11 
Airedale St., P.O. Box 5642, Auckland. 
WTD 9/20/61. 


Norway 


Intermediate pressure breathing ap- 
paratus. Direct purchase and agency. 
Medico A/S (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 21 Fredensbor- 
gveien, Oslo. WTD 2/24/61. 


Pakistan 


Surgical instruments, such as elec- 
trical sterilizers and syringes. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Ameer Bros. (manu- 
facturer’s agent, distributor), YMCA 
Bldg., The Mall, Lahore. WTD 2/8/61. 


Venezuela 


Military equipment, such as late model 
gas masks with left side cannister filter. 
Direct purchase and agency. Summil 
S.A. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), Apartado 1687, Edificio 
70 No. 4, Zamuro a Miseria, Caracas. 
WTD 9/6/61. 


394 Toys, Sporting Goods 
Indonesia 


Sports articles, especially for track 
and field, swimming, soccer, and basket- 
ball. Replies to be channeled through: 
Usindo, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. P. N. Djaya Bhakti (importing 
distributor), Djalon Gadjah Mada 18, 
Djakarta. WTD 9/11/61. 


396 Costume Jewelry, Novelties, Notions 
Norway 


Advertising novelties: Small objectives 
suitable for commercial inscriptions and 
for giving away for advertising pur- 
poses, such as ball pens, thermometers, 
note pads, staplers, writing desk sup- 
plies. Direct purchase and agency. H. 
Hafnor (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 11 Tollbugaten, Oslo. 
WTD 4/4/61. 


398-399 Manufacturing Industries 
Germany 


Bristles, tampico, etc. for manufac- 
turing vacuum cleaner and floor polish- 
ing brushes. Suedeutsche Buersten- 
und Metallwarenfabrik Eugen Gutmann 
KG (manufacturer), 30 Hindenburgstr., 
Leonberg-Eltingen. WTD 9/5/61. 
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Exclusive distributorship 
wanted only if specified. 
200 Food 
Canada 
All kinds of food products. Hugh P. 
MacMillan (manufacturer’s agent, com- 
mission agent), R. R. 1, Alexandria, 
Ontario. 
203 Preserved Fruits, Vegetables 
Ceylon 
Jams and cordials. Alimohamed Aboo- 


bucker (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent), P.O. Box 881, 139, 


Fourth Cross St., Colombo. WTD 
9/18/61. 

220 Textile Mill Products 

England 

Women’s outerwear wool materials, 


mixtures of wool and synthetics, pure 
synthetics, cottons, and lining and inter- 
lining materials. L. Sandford & Co. 
(manufacturer’s agent), Morley House, 
320 Regent St., London W. 1. WTD 
1/18/60. 


Germany 


Yarns and loom state cloths of all 
kinds. B. Bergfeld & Soehne (sales 
agent), 97 Koelnische Str., Kassel. WTD 
8/23/61. 

Textile raw materials such as cotton, 
woolen and synthetics, both filament and 
staple in viscose, also waste. Hans Elsen- 
bruch, Textilvertretung (manufacturer’s 
agent), 53 Talstr., Rheydt-Odenkirchen 
WTD 9/6/61. 

Printed cotton, woolen, synthetic, and 
silk fabrics for dresses, and men’s and 
ladies’ suits and coats. Bruno Pahlke, 
Textil/ Vertretungen (manufacturer’s 
agent), 8 Overbergstr., Muenster/W. 
WTD 9/1/61. 

Printed and unprinted woolen, syn- 
thetic, and cotton cloths. Jakob Winkler 
(manufacturer’s agent), 211 Maria- 
Theresia-Allee, Aachen. WTD 9/12/61. 

Fabrics for ladies’ coats, dresses, suits, 
skirts, slacks, etc. Wilhelm Beckers KG. 
(manufacturer’s agent), 12 Guten- 
bergstr., Moenchen-Gladbach. WTD 5/ 
25/61. 

Supplies for the wearing apparel in- 
dustry, such as fabrics for ladies’ dresses, 
ladies’ and men’s suits, lining cloth. Hans 
Bussmann (manufacturer’s agent), 117 
Heinestr., Stuttgart. WTD 8/30/61. 


New Zealand 


Infants’ and children’s knitwear, cot- 
ton and synthetic dress materials; towels 
and linens. N. A. Kidson & Co. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer, agent), 
Box 2458, Wellington. WTD 8/30/61. 
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Norway 

Printed cotton and synthetic fabrics; 
poplins for shirts, blouses and raincoats; 
gabardines for trench coats; light sum- 
mer suitings. Anders Langved A/S 
(manufacturer’s agent), 17 Ovre Slotts- 
gate, Oslo. WTD 9/15/61. 


Rhodesia 


Nylon material for the African market, 
cheaper quality. Pelletier Ltd. (manu- 
facturer’s agent and distributor), P.O. 
Box 47, Ndola. WTD 4/14/61. 


229 Miscellaneous Textile Goods 
Germany 


Synthetics and waste from cotton and 
rayon mills. Eduard Determeyer & Co. 
(manufacturer’s agent), 19 Dorfbroicher 
Str., Rheydt. WTD 9/6/61. 


238 Miscellaneous Apparel 
Germany 


Plastic raincoats. Werner Bochynek 
(manufacturer’s agent), 303 Merheim- 
erstr., Koeln. WTD 6/13/61. 


239 Miscellaneous Fabricated Textile 
Products 


Germany 


Table cloths, diapers, etc. Werner 
Bochynek (manufacturer’s agent), 303 
Merheimerstr., Koeln. WTD 6/13/61. 


Norway 


Household curtains of synthetic flock- 
print. Birger R. Nielsen (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 6 Glimmerveien, Lam- 
bertseter, Oslo. WTD 8/8/61. 


240 Lumber, Wood Products 
Malaya 


Building materials, such as interior 
and exterior surface materials, flooring, 
and panelling. Amalgamated Enter- 
prises (importer, commission merchant, 
manufacturer’s agent), 204 China In- 
surance Bldg., P.O. Box 2188, Kuala 
Lampur. WTD 9/21/61. 


262 Paper Mills 
Germany 


Newsprint. Adolf Frantzen & Brandt 
(manufacturer’s agent), 15 Achillesstr., 


Duesseldorf. WTD 8/15/61. 

264 Converted Paper, Paperboard 
Products 

Indonesia 


Stationery supplies. N. V. “Macklon”, 
Perusahaan Dagang (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent), Djalan 
Senen Raya 37, Djakarta. WTD 4/14/61. 


281 Industrial Chemicals 
Germany 


Chemicals of all kinds, especially tar 
chemicals. Minerale Handelsgesellschaft 
“Tebu” mbH. (importer, sales agent), 75 
Aderstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 9/22/61. 
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282 Plastics, Synthetic Resins, Rubber, 
Other Manmade Fibers 


El Salvador 


Plastic materials for the manufacture 
of purses, handbags and billfolds. Her- 
bert J. Hueniken (sales agent), 1 Calle 
Poniente 3820, San Salvador. WTD 
1/10/61. 


283 Drugs 
Germany 
Pharmaceuticals. Hubert Hering (man- 


ufacturer’s agent), 55 Neuenhoefer 
Allee, Koeln-Suelz. WTD 9/12/61. 
Jordan 


All kinds of drugs. Wafa Dajani & 
Sons Co., Ltd, (distributor, wholesaler, 
retailer), P.O. Box 38, Amman. WTD 
12/1/60. 


284 Soap, Perfumes, Cosmetics 
Germany 


Cosmetic specialties. Hubert Hering 
(manufacturer’s agent), 55 Neuenhoefer 
Allee, Koeln-Suelz. WTD 9/12/61. 

Cosmetic articles, soap, toilet articles, 
especially for men. Erwin Isermann 
(importer), 23 Bielefelder Str., Bielefeld 
Postfach, Brackwede. WTD 9/13/61. 


325 Structural Clay Products 
Malaya 


Building materials. Amalgamated En- 
terprises (importer, commission mer- 
chant, manufacturer’s agent), 204 China 
Insurance Bldg., P.O. Box 2188, Kuala 
Lumpur. WTD 9/21/61. 


331 Steel Mill Products 
India 


High speed and other alloy steel; stain- 
less steel and mild steel sheets and strips. 
Indo Globe Traders (sales and indenting 
agent), P.O. Box 109, 28 M.M. Malviya 
Rd., Amritsar, Punjab. WTD 9/21/61. 


340 Fabricated Metal Products 
Burma 


General hardware and building mate- 
rials, such as padlocks, hinges, bolts and 
nuts, beams and girders. Kyi Kyi Sein 
& Co. (wholesaler, retailer, commission 
agent), 91, 123d St., Rangoon. WTD 
9/18/61. 


349 Fabricated Metal Products 
Malaya 

Small pumps. Amalgamated Enter- 
prises (importer, commission merchant, 
manufacturer’s agent), 204 China Insur- 
ance Bldg., P.O. Box 2188, Kuala Lum- 
pur. WTD 9/21/61. 
351 Engines, Turbines 
Burma 

Diesel engines, marine and stationery 
type, %-20 hp. Kyi Kyi Sein & Co. 
(wholesaler, retailer, commission agent), 
91, 123d St., Rangoon. WTD 9/18/61. 
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Malaya 

Small diesel engines and small elec- 
trical motors. Amalgamated Enterprises 
(importer, commission merchant, manu- 
facturer’s agent), 204 China Insurance 
Bldg., P.O. Box 2188, Kuala Lumpur. 
WTD 9/21/61. 


354 Metalworking Machinery, Equipment 
Australia 

Machine tools, dies, wire fabricating 
machinery and equipment. Evans Deakin 
& Co. Pty. Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), 
251 Charlotte St., Brisbane. WTD 
12/2/59. 
Burma 

Machine tools. Kyi Kyi Sein & Co. 
(wholesaler, retailer, commission agent), 
91, 123d St., Rangoon. WTD 9/18/61. 
Ceylon 

Machine tools. Alimohamed Aboo- 
bucker (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent), P.O. Box 881, 139, 


Fourth Cross St., Colombo. WTD 
9/18/61. 


355 Special Industry Machinery 
France 

Canning machinery. Ets. A. Bertaud 
(importing distributor, manufacturer), 
19-21 Rue Jean Martin, Marseille 5. 
WTD 9/7/61. 
Germany 

All types of textile machinery. Eduard 
Determeyer & Co. (manufacturer’s 
agent), 19 Dorfbroicher Str., Rheydt. 
WTD 9/6/61. 
356 General Industrial Machinery, 

Equipment 

Australia 

Packaging machinery. R. L. Windsor 
& Son Pty. Ltd. (manufacturer, manu- 
facturer’s agent), 109 Constance St., 
Fortitude Valley; Brisbane Mail: Box 
115 P.O., Fortitude Valley, Brisbane. 
WTD 5/16/56. 
Burma 

Water pumps. Kyi Kyi Sein & Co. 
(wholesaler, retailer, commission agent), 
91, 123d St., Rangoon. WTD 9/18/61. 
357 Office, Computing, Accounting 

Machines 

Burma 

Coleulating machine, typewriters, of- 
fice furniture. Kyi Kyi Sein & Co. 
(wholesaler, retailer, commission agent), 
91, 123d St., Rangoon. WTD 9/18/61. 
358 Service Industry Machines 
Italy 

Ultra low temperature freezers for 
blood bank and plasma. Ing. G. & C. 
Terzano (importing distributor), Via 
Darwin 21, Milan. WTD 9/29/60. 
362 Electrical Industrial Apparatus 
Burma 

Generating sets, 230 v. ac. Kyi Kyi 
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Sein & Co. (wholesaler, retailer, com- 
mission agent), 91, 123rd St., Rangoon. 
WTD 9/18/61. 


363 Household Appliances 
Burma 

Household electrical appliances, such 
as heaters, fans, cookers, etc. Kyi Kyi 
Sein & Co. (wholesaler, retailer, com- 
mission agent), 91, 123rd St., Rangoon. 
WTD 9/18/61. 
Germany 


Electrical household and kitchen arti- 
cles of all varieties. Peter Eckartz (man- 


ufacturer’s agent), 12 Plauenerstr., 
Dortmund. WTD 9/21/61. 
Jordan 


Electric household appliances. Wafa 
Dajani & Sons Co., Ltd. (distributor, 
wholesaler, retailer), P.O. Box 33, Am- 
man. WTD 12/1/60. 


Rhodesia 

Bottled gas appliances and other items 
related to bottled gas trade. Higginson 
& Turnbull (manufacturer’s representa- 


tive), P.O. Box 2748, Salisbury. WTD 
6/10/60. 


364 Electric Lighting, Wiring Equipment 
Burma 

Wire, switches, bulbs. Kyi Kyi Sein 
& Co. (wholesaler, retailer, commission 


agent), 91, 123rd St., Rangoon. WTD 
9/18/61. 


Malaya 
Lighting fixtures. Amalgamated En- 
terprises (importer, commission mer- 


chant, manufacturer’s agent), 204 China 
Insurance Bldg., P.O. Box 2188, Kuala 
Lumpur. WTD 9/21/61. 


367 Electronic Components, Accessories 
Indonesia 

Component parts for assembly of 
radios and amplifiers. P. T. Robinson 
(importing distributor), Djalan Krekot 
Bunder 27, Djakarta. WTD 9/11/61. 


382 Instruments to Measure, Control, 
and Indicate Physical Characteristics 


Italy 

Regulating and control instruments for 
temperature pressure, flow and level. Dr. 
Ing. Vittorio Piani (importing distribu- 
tor), Corso Magenta 56, Milan. WTD 
9/16/60. 
384 Surgical, Medical, Safety Supplies 
Italy 

Safety equipment and devices. A. R. 
Minetto & Figlio (importing distribu- 
tor), Via Priv. Borromei lb/8, Milan. 
WTD 6/22/61. 
394 Toys, Sporting Goods 
Ceylon 


Toys. Alimohamed Aboobucker (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 


agent), P.O. Box 881, 139, Fourth Cross 
St., Colombo. WTD 9/18/61. 


France 


Fishing tackle and implements for 
sportsmen, other than fishing hooks and 
spoons. Maurice Gabious (L’Hamecon 
Ropi), (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), Grande-Rue, Chef-Boutonne, 
Deux-Sevres. WTD 9/19/61. 


505 Farm Products, Raw Materials 
Australia 


Bulk quantities of raw cotton, Ameri- 
can, Mexican and South American types, 


for cotton yarn spinners. Brown & 
Dureau, Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), 
422 Collins St., Melbourne. WTD 
9/6/60. 





LEADS FOR IMPORTERS 








Commodities are offered 
direct unless specified. 


208 Brandy, Wine, Spirits 
France 


Cognac and other types of French 
brandies in glass bottles and in wooden 
casks. Good to best current quality; 
large quantities. Only direct to firms 
having import permits covering alcoholic 
beverages. If desired American firms will 
be granted exclusive sales rights for a 
territory, except Pennsylvania where 
French firm has trade contact. Girard 
& Co. (producer, wholesaler, and ex- 
porter), Tonnay-Charente, Charente- 
Maritime. WTD 5/4/59. 


Kenya 


Curry powder. Usual quality; direct 
or through agents. Thakkars Overseas 
Agencies (export merchant), P.O. Box 
284, Mombasa. WTD 9/27/61. 


209 Miscellaneous Food Products 
Philippines 


Castor beans. Universal Trading Co., 
Inc. (importing distributor, manufactur- 
er’s agent, and exporter), 15th & Chi- 
cago Sts., Port Area, Manila. WTD 
6/21/61. 


211 Tobacco Manufactures 
Philippines 

Philippine leaf tobacco; any amount. 
Arnaiz & Company, Inc. (manufactur- 
er’s agent, exporter), 444-446 Regina 
Bldg., Escolta St., P.O. Box 520, Manila. 
WTD 7/2/59. 

Tobacco leaf; cigars and cigarettes. 
Financial Management & Trading Cor- 
poration (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent, and exporter), 11th and 
Atlanta Sts., Port Area, Manila. WTD 
7/18/61. 
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222 Silk Broadwoven Fabrics 
India 

Indian brocades, silk sarees, scarves 
and other brocade and silk products. Ac- 
cording to seller’s samples and quality 
marked by the U.P. Government Indus- 
tries Department. Merchandise to the 
value of $7,000 available. Direct or 
through agents. Narayan Ke Das (man- 
ufacturer, retailer, wholesaler and ex- 
porter), P.O. Box 85, Zari House, Nari- 
yal Bazar, Banaras, U.P. WTD 9/25/61. 


229 Lace Goods 
France 

Mechanically woven laces, for lingerie, 
corsets, brassieres, blouses, etc. Various 
qualities; quantity depending on orders 
received. Manufacture De Dentelles F. 


Sury (manufacturer, exporter), 33 rue 
de la Vendee, Calais. WTD 9/25/61. 


239 Miscellaneous Textile Products 
France 

Powder puffs, down, wool, cotton or 
nylon; hair nets, velvet, nylon, or rayon. 
Direct or through agents. Madame Jean- 
nine Paulet, Manufacture de Houppes 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and exporter 
of toilet articles), 65 rue Leberthon, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde. WTD 9/25/61. 


286 Gum, Wood Chemicals 
Ceylon 

Coconut shell charcoal. Fixed carbon 
content over 78%, volatile matter less 
than 10%, moisture and ash less than 
10%. T. A. J. Noorbhai & Co., Ltd. 
(export merchant), P.O. Box 683, Co- 
lombo. WTD 3/1/61. 


331 Steel Wire Drawing, Nails, Spikes 
Philippines 

Nails 1-6 in. and nail wires 3 to 16 
BWG. Marcelo Steel Corp. (manufac- 
turer), Northern Hills, Malabon, Rizal, 
P.O. Box 2956, Manila. WTD 11/10/52. 


345 Serew Machine Products 
Germany 

Eyelets and rivets of all kinds and 
brass contacts for the electrical industry. 
Robert Zinn, Engels & Co., Kom-Ges. 
(manufacturer), 1 Erwinstrasse, Wup- 
pertal-Oberbarmen. WTD 8/4/61. Bro- 
chures.* 


367 Electronic Components, 


Accessories 
Japan 
Electronic thermomodule equipment 


(utilizing petlier effect). Direct or 
through agents. Sanyo Electric Co., Inc. 
(manufacturer), P.O. Box 628, Ellen- 
ville, New York, N.Y.; Attention: 
Yoshimi Takemoto, managing director. 
WTD 1/22/60. Specification sheet.* 


394 Sporting Goods 
France 


French set hooks, for sea and river 


October 23, 1961 


fishing, hand or machine set. Articles of 
good quality, sold in portfolio presenta- 
tion. “Mustad” types; 600,000 per month. 
Rouvel Etablissements (manufacturer, 
wholesaler and exporter), 39 rue du Bas- 
tion, Les Sables d’Olonne, Vendee. WTD 
9/27/61. 


396 Handicraft Novelties 
India 


Brass and copper artwares; wood, horn, 
and ivory carvings. In accordance with 
seller’s samples; to value of $3,000. 
Direct or through agents. Hazari Lal 
Prem Chand (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler and retailer), 4886 Namak Ki 
Mandi, Hauz Qazi, Delhi 6. WTD 9/26/61. 


Kenya 


Wood carvings. Best quality; $50 or 
over. International Equatorial Agency, 
P. (manufacturer and export merchant), 
P.O. Box 2399, Mombasa. WTD 9/27/61. 

Hand carved African curios and carv- 
ings, salad sets, figures of local tribes and 
animals. Thakkars Overseas Agencies 
(export merchant), P.O. Box 284, Mom- 
basa. WTD 9/27/61. 


398 Brooms, Brushes 
Denmark 


Brushes and other household articles, 
such as bread bins, biscuit tins, waste 
baskets, etc. Firm wants agent or dis- 
tributor. IRA, Ltd. (large manufac- 
turer), 61, Dortheavej, Copenhagen. 

Painter’s rollers, for making patterns 
on walls. Direct or through agents. Wil- 
helm Fleissner (manufacturer, importer, 


exporter), 2 Daimlerstrasse. WTD 9/ 

28/61. 

399 Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 

Aden 


Somalia mother-of-pearl shells; grades 
1, 2,3, 4, 5 and broken. Direct or through 
agents. A. Besse and Co. (Aden), Ltd. 
(export merchant), Aidrous Rd., Crater. 
WTD 3/10/61. 





FOREIGN VISITORS 








Scheduled arrival dates and 
U.S. addresses indicated. 

Argentina 

Oscar Adolfo Sant Ambrosio, rep- 
resenting Transportes Critica, Expreso 
Cordoba, and Expreso El Sol, Ituzaingo 
634, Rosario, Provincia de Santa Fe, in- 
terested in cargo transportation. October 
6 via Miami for 1 month. No U.S. ad- 
dress given. Itinerary: Miami, Wash- 
ington, New York, Chicago, Detroit. 


Australia 
William R. Wright, representing Pin- 


nock Fridor Group, 72 Druitt St., Sydney: 


(maintains plants in Australia and Bel- 


gium), interested in discussing licensing 
agreements for manufacture of electrical 
household appliances and small 
engineering items. October 10 via Hon- 
olulu for 2 months; c/o Australian 
Consulate General, 636 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, New York. 

Kevin P. O’Brien, general sales man- 
ager, Bell’s Asbestos & Engineering 
(Aust.), Ltd., 86 Nirranda St., Concord 
West, Sydney, interested in instrumenta- 
tion, asbestos insulation and packing; 
valves for use in oil refineries, chemical 
plants, rubber industry, food processing 
plants, etc. Seeks technical information 
on valves for use in oil refineries, indus- 
trial packings. Early November via 
New York for 3 weeks; c/o Sarco Inter- 
national Corp., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Los Angeles, 
and Marysville, Calif. 

Keith Percy, managing director, and 
David F. Kussman, representing Build- 
ing & Industrial Suppliers Pty., Ltd., 
179 Elizabeth St., Brisbane, interested in 
new equipment and processes in making 
prefabricated steel buildings; transmis- 
sion line equipment and towers; and 
earth moving equipment. Seeks technical 
information in these fields. Early No- 
vember via New York for 6 weeks; c/o 
Australian Trade Commissioner, 636 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, and possibly other cities where in- 
terest is shown. 

J. Davis, representing Orange City 
Council, Town Hall, Orange, New South 
Wales, interested in contacting American 
companies desiring to have their prod- 
ucts manufactured in Australia either 
directly or under license. Some time in 
November, via New York, for 6 weeks; 
c/o Australian Government Trade Com- 
missioner, 636 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

Fred Redlich, representing Centroheat 
Pty., Ltd., 357 Little Collins St., Mel- 
bourne, interested in central heating (oil 
burning), and air-conditioning equipment 
for private homes; and technical infor- 
mation. October 16 via New York for 3 
weeks; c/o Cook’s Travel Bureau, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York; Chi- 
cago; La Porte, Ind.; and Los Angeles. 

Alex de Zoete, sales manager, Plastalon 
(Overseas) Pty. Ltd., 1148 Nepean High- 
way, Highett, S.21, Melbourne, Victoria, 
interested in establishing a laminating 
and/or coating plant for the manufac- 
ture of PVC or polyurethene coated nylon 
as a joint venture with an American 
company specializing in this field. Mid- 
November via New York for 4 weeks, 
c/o Australian Trade Commissioner, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

Charles John Wilson, Director, C.J. 
Wilson Pty., Ltd., 205 Johnston St., Fitz- 
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roy, Melbourne, Victoria, interested in 
contacting manufacturers of men’s outer- 
wear; merchandising and retailing. Re- 
quests technical information on these 
fields. October 8 via San Francisco for 
6 weeks; c/o H. B. Freeman & Son, 33rd 
& Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
New York City, Rochester (N.Y), and 
Los Angeles. 

Robert N. Windsor, representing R. L. 
Windsor & Son Pty., Ltd., 109 Constance 
St., Fortitude Valley, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, interested in material handling ma- 
chinery, packaging plant, and sawmill 
equipment. October 15 via Los Angeles 
for 7 weeks; c/o Mr. Herbert Adickes, 
531 Cherry Tree Terrace, Smokerise, 
Butler, New Jersey. Itinerary: Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Augusta, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Buffalo, and New York. 

William James Hayman, manager, 
Rydal Steel, Ltd., Cr. Chambers & Mc- 
Arthur’s Rd., North Altona, Melbourne, 
Victoria, interested in contacting U.S. 
firms engaged in the following fields: 
scrap rerolling mills, merchant houses, 
ornamental iron workers, and manufac- 
turers of baby carriages. October 14 via 
Los Angeles for 2 weeks; c/o Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Los Angeles; Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco; Benson Hotel, 
Portland; Olympic Hotel, Seattle. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, and Seattle. 


England 

Philip Dryan, representing Parrs Con- 
fectionery, Ltd., Alder Road, Parkstone, 
Dorset, interested in contacting manufac- 
turers cf sugar confectionery; requests 
technical information. November 6 via 
New York for 4 weeks; 3939 S. Stevely 
Ave., Apt. 6, Los Angeles 8, Calif. Itin- 
erary: New York and Los Angeles. 

Noel E. Norman, representing Norman 
& Sons (Marketing), Ltd., 1 & 2 High 
St., Windsor, Berkshire, interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers of public highway 
equipment, such as public transport 
shelters, street barriers, park seats, and 
allied products, with a view to marketing 
and possibly manufacturing such equip- 
ment under license in the U.K. October 
20 via New York for 2 weeks; c/o New 
Weston Hotel, Madison Ave. and 50th 
St., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Boston. 

G. N. Ditchburn, representing The 
Ditchburn Organization, Progress House, 
300 Kingston Rd., Merton Park, London 
S.W. 20, interested in attending the Na- 
tional Automatic Merchandising Associa- 
tion Convention at Chicago. October 9 
via New York for 3 weeks; c/o Drake 
Hotel, Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, Ill. Itiner- 
ary: Chicago. 


France 
Jules Gibaru, Ingenieur-en-Chef, Poliet 
& Chausson, 125 Quai de Valmy, Paris 10, 
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Ghana to Establish TV 
System at Accra 


Establishment of a television sys- 
tem is planned in Ghana. The Crown 
Agents, on behalf of the Ghana Sup- 
ply Commission, are inviting bids 
for installation of the service. 

Tenders call for quotations on 
a television studio building, three 
transmitter buildings, and. two-way 
VHF intercommunication links be- 
tween Accra and the transmitters. 

The transmitters are to be lo- 
cated at Ajangote, a mountain about 
30 miles from Accra, at Kisi be- 
tween Sekondi and Cape Coast, and 
at Nkabin Kumasi. Programming 
will be done in Accra. 

Specifications, written in general 
terms to enable the greatest number 
of contractors to bid, may be ob- 
tained from the Crown Agents, 4 
Millbank, London S.W. 1. 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAIIIIFIIIEIA 


interested in discussing technical and 
commercial problems of distribution and 
use of cement and plaster. October 11 via 
San Francisco for 3 weeks; c/o Consulate 
General of France, 740 Taylor, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., or U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices in his itinerary. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Las Vegas, Kansas City, Chicago, Buffalo, 
and New York. 


Germany 


Ernst Guenther Lucas and Werner 
Otto, representing Lucas Organisation, 
145 Hofkamp, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, in- 
terested in importing new types of of- 
fice machines, such as internal communi- 
cation equipment; and in visiting Na- 
tional Business Show, New York, N.Y. 
October 17 via New York for 2 weeks; 
c/o Hotel Seymour, 50 West 45th St., 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 


Hong Kong 


H. M. G. Forsgate, General Manager, 
The Hong Kong & Kowloon Wharf & 
Godown Co., Ltd., and The Star Ferry 
Co., Ltd., is in the United States. Mr. 
Forsgate states that since modernization 
and mechanization of his firms is almost 
complete, he is interested in contacting 
firms for ship handling and warehousing 
of cargo and manufacturers of equipment 
for cargo handling and cargo container- 
ization. U.S. address: c/o J. R. McCone, 
Jr., Pacific Far East Lines, Battery St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: October 
16-18, Minneapolis; October 18-26, Can- 
ada; October 27-November 4, c/o St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco; November 
5-10, c/o Beverly Hilton Hotel, Beverly 
Hills, Calif; Honolulu. 


India 


G. A. Carver, representing Gillanders 
Arbuthnot & Co. Ltd., “Gillander House’’, 
8 Netaji Subhas Rd., Calcutta-1, inter- 
ested in developing exports of Indian 
kyanite to U.S. Seeks possible suppliers 
of blister copper for the manufacture of 
electrolytic copper in their Indian plant. 
November 1 via New York for 2 weeks; 
c/o Philipp Brothers India, Ltd., 70/72 
Pine St., New York 5, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago. 


Italy 


Francesco Montuoro, representing 
Fenarete Letture D’Italia, Via Beruto 7, 
Milan, interested in exchange of infor- 
mation and patents in the fields of pub- 
lishing and educational toys. October 11 
via New York for 1 month; c/o Mrs. 
Sula Serafini, 144 W. 57th St., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York. 


Jamaica 


Col. R. G. Jackson, representing Ja- 
maica Railway Corp., P.O. Box 489, 
Kingston, Jamaica, interested in opera- 
tion, maintenance and control of railway 
track maintenance equipment and pur- 
chase of secondhand ballast cars. 

Mid-October via New York for 2 
weeks; c/o U. S. Dept. of Commerce Field 
Office, 61st fl., Empire State Bldg., 350 
5th Ave., New York 1, N.Y. Itinerary 
to be arranged upon arrival. 


Japan 


Kazuo Sakai, Assemblyman, represent- 
ing Hyogo Prefectural Assembly, Hyogo 
Prefectural Office, Shimoyamate dori 5- 
chome, Ikuta Ku, Kobe, interested in 
visiting small businesses engaged in com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural 
fields, and small manufacturing plants 
employing not more than 60 workers. 
Also interested in visting small farms 
growing vegetables and fruits. Novem- 
ber 3 via New York for 2 weeks; c/o 
U.S. Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices on itinerary. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., Jackson- 
ville, New Orleans, Phoenix, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. 

Yoshio Kojima, representative director, 
Nippon Calculating Machine Co., Ltd. 
(Nippon Keisanki K. K.), 775 Mineyama- 
cho, Naka-gun, Kyoto Prefecture, inter- 
ested in importing and/or licensing-man- 
ufacturing arrangement for U.S. electric 
calculating and accounting machines, and 
exporting of steel office furniture and 
yachts. October 26 via New York for 2 
months; c/o Mitsubishi International 
Corp., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Detroit, Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
Netherlands 

H. G. W. Blaauw, Assistant Manager, 
N. V. Drukkerij Holland, 58 Nieuwe Zijds 
Voorburgwal, Amsterdam, interested in 
obtaining print orders. Company is 
capable of doing photolitho, letterpress, 
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and multicolor printing. October 7 via 
New York for 3 weeks; c/o Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich., October 8-12; 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N.Y., October 
13-November 1. Itinerary: Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; and New York City. 


Pakistan 


M. Amin Agha, representing O.K. Na- 
tional Industries (PAK), P.O. Box 128, 
59 Brandreth Rd., Lahore, interested in 
contacting manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery and parts, agricultural imple- 
ments, and industrial castings. Interested 
in concluding a joint venture agreement 
with a U.S. firm to set up (1) steel 
foundry for production of steel chilled 
rolls for re-rolling mills and flour mills; 
(2) plant to manufacture galvanized iron 
and black steel pipes, metal fittings; (3) 
factory to produce water, gas, and taxi 
meters. Early part of November via 
New York for 2 months; c/o Consulate 
General of Pakistan, New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Chicago. 

Mohammad Hussain, representing 
Service Industries, Ltd., Gulberg, Lahore, 
interested in shoe manufacturing and 
leather tanning. Wants to observe end 
use of leather being exported from Pak- 
istan to U.S. and investigate market de- 
mand for sports shoes in U.S. Also in- 
terested in machinery for leather tanning 
and shoe manufacture, for medium- 
sized plant with following capacities: 
chrome tanning, 1,000 hides a day; veg- 
etable tanning, 500 hides; shoes (leather), 
5000 pair. Wants to see machinery in 
operation with view to possible purchases. 
Latter part of October or first week of 
November via San Francisco for 2 weeks; 
c/o Consulate General of Pakistan, San 
Francisco, California. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, St. Louis, 


Chicago, Washington, New York, and 
Boston. 
Philippines 


A. J. Rodriguez, Manila, interested in 
purchasing pulp and printing machinery; 
and selling Philippine lumber and handi- 
crafts. October 15 via Seattle for 1 year; 
c/o U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Office, 909 1st Ave., 809 Federal Office 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. Itinerary: 
Seattle. 


Scotland 


Sir William J. Lithgow, Bt.; Geoffrey 
R. Rickman; W. Simon Wilson, represent- 
ing Lithgow Group, Ltd., Kingston Ship- 
building Yard, Port Glasgow, Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland; and Grand Bldgs., Tra- 
falgar Square, London, W.C. 2, interested 
in exploring possible markets for en- 
gineering products, vacuum furnaces, and 
coating plant, cold formed sections, off- 
shore drilling platforms. October 8 via 
New York for 3 weeks; c/o First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 399 Park 
Ave., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. 
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Sweden 


Axel Amadeus Atterbom, representing 
Pan-Nordic Automation AB, Lindenhof, 
Box 18, Saro, Sweden, interested in auto- 
atic vending machines, and equipment for 
industrial canteens. October 18 via New 
York for 1 month; c/o Mr. John Mc- 
Cormack, Cosmos Shipping Co., 8-10 
Bridge St., New York 4, N.Y., and Hotel 
Allerton, 701 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Itinerary: New York, Jack- 
sonville (Fla.), Chicago. 


Trinidad 


Sadick Mohammed, representing Carib- 
bean Radiator Works, Eastern Main Rd., 
Laventille, (P.O. Box 941), Port-of-Spain, 
interested in the purchase of machinery 
and raw materials for radiators. Inter- 
ested in visiting a few large radiator fac- 
tories, and in obtaining technical infor- 
mation on the installation of machinery 
and plant. Mid-November for 1 week; 
c/o Mr. Mahaboob Ben Ali, 6609 3d St., 
NW., Washington, D.C. Itinerary: IIli- 
nois, Washington, D.C. and New York. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 








The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has published the following new trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division and 


from Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. Telephone WO. 7-4130 in Wash- 
ington. The price is $1 a list. 


Most lists are prefaced by a brief re- 
view of basic trade and industry data 
collected in making the compilations. 


Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Indonesia, Au- 
gust. 

Non-Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers— 
Turkey, September. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
France, September. 

Business Firms—Bermuda, August. 

Business Firms—The Republic of Chad, 
October. 

Business Firms—Madagascar, August. 

Business Firms—Sudan, September. 

Cannery and Frozen Food Producers and 
Exporters—Turkey, August. 

Clothing Importers and Dealers—United 
Kingdom, September. 

Contractors—Iran, September. 

Cooperage and Container Importers and 
Dealers—Chile, October. 

Cooperage and Container Importers and 
Dealers—Honduras, August. 

Cooperage and Container Importers and 
Dealers—Spain, September. 

Dairy Producers—Guatemala, August. 

Ecclesiastical Goods Importers and Deal- 
ers—France, August. 

Electronic Equipment for Home Enter- 
tainment, Phonograph Records, and 
Pre-Recorded Magnetic Tape Import- 
ers, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
Israel, September. 
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Electronic Equipment for Home Enter- 
tainment, Phonograph Records and 
Pre-Recorded Magnetic Tape Import- 
ers, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
United Kingdom, September. 

Electronic Equipment, Electron Tube, 
and Other Electronic Component, and 
Accessory Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—The Netherlands, Sep- 
tember. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, and Manu- 
facturers—Jamaica, September. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, and Manu- 
facturers—El Salvador, August. 

Fertilizer Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—Greece, Octo- 
ber. 

Fertilizer Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—Switzerland, 
October. 

Fertilizer Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—Uruguay, Sep- 
tember. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Trinidad, October. 

Glass and Glassware Importers, Dealers, 
and Manufacturers; Chinaware and 
Household Pottery Products Importers 
and Dealers—The Netherlands, Au- 
gust. 

Glass and Glassware Importers, Dealers, 
and Manufacturers; Chinaware, and 
Household Pottery Products Importers 
and Dealers—Sweden, September. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Ni- 
geria, August. 

Household Appliance Importers and Deal- 
ers—Denmark, September. 

Household Appliance Importers and Deal- 
ers—France, August. 

Household Appliance Importers and Deal- 
ers—lItaly, September. 

Household Appliance Importers and 
Dealers—Morocco, October. 

Household Appliance Importers and Deal- 
ers—Norway, September. 

Instruments—Medical, Surgical, Hos- 
pital, Scientific, and Process—Import- 
ers, Dealers and Manufacturers— 
France, August. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry— 
Chile, October. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry— 
Guatemala, October. 

Machine Tools, Dies, Other Metalworking 
Machinery, Industrial Furnaces Im- 
porters and Dealers—Austria, October. 

Machine Tools, Dies, Other Metalwork- 
ing Machinery, and Industrial Fur- 
naces Importers and Dealers—Costa 
Rica, September. 

Machine Tools, Dies, Other Metalworking 
Machinery, and Industrial Furnaces 
Importers and Dealers—Denmark, Sep- 
tember. 

Machine Tools, Dies, Other Metalwork- 
ing Machinery, and Industrial Fur- 
naces Importers and Dealers—Iraq, 
September. 

Machine Tools, Dies, Other Metalwork- 
ing Machinery, and Industrial Fur- 
naces Importers and Dealers—Lebanon, 
September. 
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Machine Tools, Dies, Other Metalwork- 
ing Machinery, and Industrial Fur- 
naces Importers and Dealers—Portu- 
gal, September. 

Machine Tools, Dies, Other Metalwork- 
ing Machinery, and Industrial Fur- 
naces Importers and Dealers—Switzer- 
land, September. 

Machine Tools, Dies, Other Metalwork- 
ing Machinery, and Industrial Fur- 
naces Importers and Dealers—Turkey, 
September. 

Machinery, Equipment, and Supplies— 
Electrical, Importers and Distributors 

Ceylon, September. 

Machinery Equipment and Supplies 

Electrical, Importers and Distributors 
Hong Kong, August. 

Machinery, Equipment, and Supplies- 

Electrical, Importers and Distributors 
Pakistan, August. 

Machinery, Equipment, and Supplies 

Electrical, Importers and Distributors 
Republic of South Africa, August. 

Machinery and Equipment, Except Elec- 
trical, Importers and Distributors— 
Bolivia, September. 

Machinery and Equipment, Except Elec- 


Ceylon, September. 

Machinery and Equipment, Except Elec- 
trical, Importers and Dealers—Hong 
Kong, August. 

Machinery and Equipment, Except Elec- 
trical, Importers and Distributors— 
Paraguay, September. 

Machinery and Equipment, Farm, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Indonesia, Au- 
gust. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Australia, August. 

Office Supply and Equipment, Stationery, 
and Paper Importers and Dealers— 
Italy, August. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Belgium, 
September. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—France, 
September. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Hong 
Kong, September. 

Photographic Supplies Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—Colombia, September. 

Photographic Supplies Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—Philippines, September. 

Plastic Materials Importers, Dealers, and 


Manufacturers—Indonesia, October. 

Provisions Importers and Dealers—Nor- 
way, August. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Import- 
ers and Dealers—Republic of South 
Africa, August. 

Vending Machine Importers and Dealers 
—France, October. 

Vending Machine Importers and Dealers 
—Japan, September. 


Firms .. . 


(Continued from page 13) 

600 mt.; No. 2451; November 7. Two 
8% in. center lathes; No. 2448; Novem- 
ber 9. Four platform trucks; No. 2454; 
November 16. One goods shed; No. 2449; 
November 13. Sudan Government Pur- 
chasing Agent, 3-5, Cleveland Row, St. 
James, London, S. W. 1.* 


Thailand 


Survey boats, 3; tender No. 1; Novem- 
ber 15. United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, Sala 
Santitham, Bangkok.* 
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You will find quickly and accurately basic information on 


minerals, agriculture, public utilities, manufacturing, 
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climate for investment, and other factors, verified on 


the spot, in 


INVESTMENT IN PERU, published — 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce y 


157 pages; May 1957; $1.25 


2? $1.25 each: 


order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
N@Me....ccocecees erveccccececcocecsecscoscecescoAMGUEOSBeocccccccccccccccccesccccccccces weceecee 


Ciklyncccccceccesccsccece 


Mail to any U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S, Government Printing Office, Washington, 25, D. C. 
Discount of 25 percent on orders of 100 or more copies to a single address. 


total of $........ «enclosed. Make check or money 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Steel Wire Plant Equipment 
Sought by Indian Concern 


An Indian company, in cooperation 
with a Belgian engineering firm, has 
formed a new concern for manufacture 
of block and galvanized steel wire rope. 

Construction on the plant, to produce 
3,600 long tons annually, has already 
begun; production is expected to start at 
the end of 1962. 

One of the directors of the new com- 
pany would like to contact a U.S. com- 
pany to discuss possibilities of obtaining 
equipment and technical assistance for 
two other manufacturing projects to be 
undertaken by the firm. 

These would be the establishment of a 
rolling mill to fabricate the rods, with an 
annual capacity of 6,000 long tons, and a 
plant for production of high tensile steel 
wire, with an annual capacity of 2,100 
long tons. 

Steel billets to feed both the wire rod 
mill and the high tensile steel wire plant 
are expected to be available within the 
country. 

Communicate directly with S. M. Gan- 
dhi, Director, United Wire Ropes, Ltd., 
Mehta Bldg., Medows St., Fort, Bombay 
1, India. 





Margarine Production Aid 
Sought by Egyptian Plant 


A firm in Egypt is interested in manu- 
facturing margarine locally from soy- 
bean and cottonseed oils. 

The firm, which owns a cottonseed oil 
mill and refinery, as well as a hydro- 
generating plant, is capitalized at $861,- 
000; it would like to form a licensing 
agreement with a U.S. firm which would 
also provide technical services. 

Write to Favy Mobayed, General Man- 
ager, Karmouz Oil Co., S.A.E., 76, Rue 
canal el Mahmoudieh, Alexandria, Egypt. 





Nylon, Caprolactam Plant 
Proposed by Indian Firm 


Financial and technical collaboration 
is being sought by an Indian firm which 
imports and exports textiles and operates 
woolen mills for the manufacture of 
nylon yarn as well as caprolactam. 

The firm proposes to install a plant 
capable of producing 5 metric tons of 
nylon yarn and 10 metric tons of capro- 
lactam a day. No license has been 
granted but reportedly will be issued if 
the firm obtains U.S. collaboration. 

Correspondence is sought with U.S. 
firms which would provide the cost of the 
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machinery needed and would supply the 
technical knowledge. The U.S. investor 
will be offered management participa- 
tion and a share in the equity capital. 

Communications should be addressed to 
Shivprakash Janakraj & Co., Sadhana 
Rayon House, Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Rd., 
Bombay 1, India. 





Visitor from Colombia 
Asks Joint Ventures 


A member of the Board of Directors of 
the Asociacién Colombiana Popular de 
Industriales (ACPI) is scheduled to 
visit New York during the first 15 days 
of December. 

Purpose of the visit is to interest U.S. 
industrialists in entering joint ventures 
with existing Colombian companies. 
Members of ACOPI have small industries 
which could use U.S. financing and tech- 
nical assistance in expanding operations. 

Contact Sr. Esteban Vesga Lineras, 
Colombian Consulate, 44 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





Pipe Plant Proposed 
By Firm in Madras 


A Madras firm has received a Govern- 
ment license to set up a plant for the 
manufacture of welded steel tubes. It 
seeks financial and technical collabora- 
tion. 

The company will be a public limited 
one, and the approximate cost including 
land, building, and erection is quoted at 
about $5 million. 

Three quarters of the shares will be 
taken by Indian promoters, friends, and 
public and Indian lending agencies. For- 
eign collaboration is sought for the re- 
mainder. 

The proposed production schedule is 
for 48,000 tons annually on two shifts 
working 300 days. Size of the tubes 
ranges from % in. to 4 in. 

Annual sales are estimated at $1.4 mil- 
lion and net profits approximately 15%. 

A more detailed prospectus is available 
on loan from the Foreign Investment and 
Licensing Division, Office of International 
Investment, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Correspondence may be directed to Sha 
Manakchand Shadiram, 32/33 Sembudoss 
St., Madras 1, Madras State, India. 





lran Firm Withdraws Offer 


A Tehran firm which recently an- 
nounced its interest in a joint venture to 
expand its bus operations has withdrawn 
its offer. The story was published in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 24, page 
28. 


Two French Firms Seek 
Licensing Arrangements 


Two French firms are interested in ob- 
taining licensing arrangements for chem- 
ical processes and automotive accessories 
and parts. 

@ Société Continental Park is inter- 
ested in licensing rights on products and 
processes in the fabrication of chemical 
products and the exploitation, under 
license, of techniques to protect and deco- 
rate metals to prevent rust, and facilitate 
cold drawing and wire drawing; electro- 
lytic processes for depositing precious 
metals; and processes for plastification 
and metallization. 

The firm operates three plants with 
modern laboratories and employs 250 to 
300 persons, including numerous tech- 
nicians and 30 sales representatives in 
France, plus sub-licensees in several 
European countries. 

Communicate directly with the com- 
pany at 40/42 rue Chance-Milly, Clichy 
(Seine), France. 

@ Pecazaux & Kreutler, S.A., manu- 
facturers of automotive parts and acces- 
sories, mechanical and electromechanical 
devices, precision mechanics, and house- 
hold appliances, are seeking U.S. licenses 
for devices similar or complementary to 
their present lines. 

The firm, capitalized at $400,000, re- 
portedly does an annual volume of busi- 
ness approximating $5 million. 

Write directly to the firm at 139 Blvd. 
Voltaire, Asnieres (Seine), France. 





Spanish Waste Cotton Plant 
To Be Developed or Sold 


A Spanish limited liability company 
which manufactures absorbent cotton and 
waste cotton seeks either to fully develop 
its operations or to sell its installations. 


Installations include a factory building, 
a two-story building with housing facili- 
ties for the manager, hydraulic water- 
works, three buildings equipped with ma- 
chinery, store rooms, and a fruit orchard. 

Equipment includes five rag crushers, 
turbines, dynamos, mechanical washing 
machines, four spinning cards, and sev- 
eral other machines. Price of the entire 
property has been set at approximately 
$92,000. 

The firm reportedly has an annual pro- 
duction of 500,000 kilograms of waste cot- 
ton and 40,000 kilograms of absorbent 
cotton. Annual sales volume is report- 
edly about $116,000. 

Interested investors may correspond 
directly with Riber Hermanos, S.L., Oru- 
sco, Madrid, Spain. 
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Indian Corporation Plans 
Steel Extrusion Plant 


The owners of a corporation in India 
have applied for industrial licenses for 
parallel production in the same plant of 
extruded steel products and steel castings. 

Parallel production is planned because 
the manufacture of the former leaves 
15% of the metal in the form of scrap 
which can be used economically in produc- 
tion of castings. 

The present corporation has formed a 
new company for implementation of the 
project, which is registered in Gujarat. 

Its capital is approximately $2.6 mil- 
lion, $1.1 million of which will have to be 
in foreign currency to cover the necessary 
imported machinery and know-how. In- 
dian promoters intend to invest about 
$2.6 million of their own money in the 
project. 

Industrial licenses reportedly will be 
granted soon. A more detailed descrip- 
tion of the proposed project is available 
on loan from Foreign Investment and 
Licensing Division, Office of International 
Investment, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Potential collaborators may also ad- 
dress correspondence to Industrial Steel 


Two German Concerns Want 
Manufacturing Licenses 


Two firms in the Federal Republic are 
interested in obtaining manufacturing 
licenses. 

Manufacture under license of barbers’ 
supplies, including brushes, combs, elec- 
tric hair clippers, and novelties for use in 
barber shops, is sought by Gebr. Lang, 37 
Augustastrasse, Solingen, Germany. 

Manufacture under license of ap- 
paratus used in the chemical, pharma- 
ceutical, distilling, and food industries, 
including heat exchangers, distillery col- 
umns, reaction containers, thawing equip- 
ment for deep frozen menus, and closing 
machines for aluminum and plastic con- 
tainers, is desired by Wilhelm Ecken, 101 
Poll-Vingsterstrasse, Koeln-Poll, Ger- 
many. 





lron, Brass Hinge Factory 
To Be Constructed in Peru 


A Peruvian metal products manufac- 
turer plans to establish an iron and brass 
hinge factory. 

The firm is interested in purchasing a 
complete installation for such a factory 
or becoming associated with a U.S. manu- 
facturer of hinges in a joint venture. 

Write to Sociedad Industrial Articulos 
de Metal Mario Canepa y Cia., S.A., Caja- 
marca 559, Casilla 195, Lima, Peru. 
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Melting & Extruding Co., Ltd., Patel 
Compound, 48-B Lamington Rd., (North) 
Bombay 8, India, for the attention of Mr. 
G. G. Patel. 


Indian Firm Plans 
Metal Closure Plant 


An Indian firm wants to get in touch 
with U.S. firms interested in joint col- 
laboration for the manufacture of metal 
closures (tamper-proof) and metal cans. 
A proposed plant is expected to have an 
annual production capacity of 700,000 
gross of closures and cans. 

The firm says it has not yet received 
an industrial license from the govern- 
ment for the project. It says it has been 
assured by the appropriate authorities 
that its application would be favorably 
considered if it produced evidence of in- 
terest in the capital participation of the 
company to be formed and supply of ma- 
chinery by the foreign collaborator for 
the manufacturing plant. 

Details may be obtained from the 
Oriental Metal Industries, Pvt., Ltd., 77 
Bowbazar St., Calcutta, India. 








Pakistan Offers Investment 
In Production of Radios 


A firm in Pakistan which recently re- 
ceived a grant to manufacture radio com- 
ponents and assembly of up to 10,000 
complete sets wants to obtain a direct 
dollar investment of approximately $100,- 
000 in the form of machinery, testing 
equipment, and technical assistance. 

Construction of a factory to assemble 
2,000 radio sets per annum and manu- 
facture cabinets, loudspeakers, and trans- 
former cells is underway. Remuneration 
for assistance would be in the form of 
fee, royalty, percentage of profits, or in 
another admissible manner. 

Correspondence should be directed to 
Wireless Traders, P.O. Box No. 7259, 
Victoria Rd., Karachi 3, Pakistan. 


GATT... 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


graph 6). It provides generally that 
each contracting party shall treat goods 
which enter its territory after passing in 
transit through the territory of another 
contracting party no less favorably than 
it would treat the goods if imported di- 
rectly. An important qualification, how- 
ever, permits contracting parties to con- 
tinue to apply existing direct-consign- 
ment requirements for purposes of pref- 
erential duties and of tariff valuation. 

Finally, aircraft are excepted from the 
operation of this article, since this mat- 
ter is usually covered by special agree- 
ments between nations relating solely to 
aircraft. 
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Canadian Company Seeks 
Electronic License 


A Canadian firm which plans to in- 
crease its sales force and manufac- 
turing wants to enter into a licensing 
arrangement to manufacture U.S. 
electronic components for sale in the 
Canadian market. 

Write to Ward Leonard of Canada, 
Ltd., 1070 Birchmount Rd., Scar- 
borough, Ontario, Canada. 


PARAPPPPPPPPPAASSSPPPPSPSPSSAISAIAA 


License Offered in Sweden 
For Flameproofing Products 


A Swedish firm which specializes in 
production of flameproofing products 
would like to contact U.S. firms inter- 
ested in obtaining or purchasing manu- 
facturing rights for its line. 

The line consists of a welding insula- 
tion foam, impregnation fluid for textiles, 
and cellulosic material. 

Testimonials concerning products sub- 
mitted by the firm are available on loan 
from the Foreign Investment and Licens- 
ing Division, Office of International In- 
vestment, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Write to Ake 
Skyddsprodukter, 
Hagersten, Sweden. 


Forssander, Firma 
Ellen Friesgata 4, 





Plastics Plant To Be Sold 
By Company in Germany 


A plant that manufactures products 
from plastic and thermoplastics, with an 
annual volume of business approximating 
$250,000, is offered for sale by a German 
proprietorship. 

The firm employs about 70 persons; 
additional labor reportedly is available. 
The plant consists of 12,000 square yards 
of real estate and a building with floor 
space of 1,670 square yards. 

It also provides storage space and 
three apartments for employees, central 
heating, transformer station, and ade- 
quate water. 

Machinery includes nine presses for 
plastics (all for 100-ton pressure), one 
preforming press, high frequency heat- 
ing for the plastic raw material, five in- 
jection molders and a grinding plant for 
thermoplastics. A toolbuilding shop is 
also included. 

Contact Ernest Meyer, c/o Trolitan- 
Presswerk, Weiskirchen/Saar, Germany. 





Commercial almond production in the 
six major producing countries is forecast 
at 159,200 short tons, shelled basis, for 


1961, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Netherlands Economy 
Appraised by Minister 


The Netherlands Minister of Economic 
Affairs, in a recent evaluation of the 
country’s economic policy, stressed again 
the need for national restraint so that 
future economic goals may not be en- 
dangered. 


The Minister pointed out that the rate 
of economic growth has been most favor- 
able and that the average annual in- 
crease in real national income from 1950 
through 1959 amounted to 4.6%. The 
rate in 1961 and 1962 will be lower be- 
cause available labor and _ production 
capacity are being utilized to the fullest 
extent (FCW, Sept. 25, 1961, p. 9). 
National income is expected to increase 
in the current year by 1.5 billion guild- 
ers, while national expenditure will rise 
by 2.7 billion (1 guilder=US$0.276). 
Further increases in national expendi- 
tures in excess of the increase in produc- 
tion are undesirable. 


To counteract this trend, the Govern- 
ment has taken restrictive measures, 
such as limiting housing construction in 
the nonsubsidized sector and postponing 
the planned income tax reduction, and is 
keeping a watchful eye on wage and 
price developments. 


Current Account Surplus Reduced 


The current account surplus on the 
balance of payments amounted to 1,800 
million guilders in 1959, 1,100 million 
in 1960, and will probably be 600 million 
in 1961. A further reduction of the 
surplus cannot be permitted because the 
Netherlands needs a surplus on current 
account of this magnitude to meet the 
deficit on capital account resulting 
from the servicing of the foreign debt, 
the Dutch contribution to international 
economic assistance, and other capital 
items. The Minister specifically said 
that the Netherlands must be able to 
set aside each year a part of its “pros- 
perity” increases for international as- 
sistance. 

The price level has not significantly 
increased, but the Minister intimated that 
pressures are growing to raise prices and 
wages faster than production increases. 
He indicated that the price line could not 
be held if wages continued to increase at 
the same rate as in the last 2 years, and 
the Government will, therefore, continue 
to aim at a prevention of such increases. 
In justification of a conservative price 
and wage policy, he pointed out that the 
workers’ share in the national income 
had risen from 67.5% in 1959 to 68.3% 
in 1960 with prospects of a rise to 69.2% 
in 1961. 


October 23, 1961 


Tranquility Prevails in Mexican 
Economy; Imports Lag, Exports Rise 


EXICO CITY.—The Mexican economy was generally tranquil in 
August with only a few lines of business showing signs of increased 


activity. 


At the annual September meeting of the National Federation 


of Chambers of Commerce, businessmen were urged to accept greater 
responsibility for their country’s social and economic progress. 

The President, in his annual message to Congress on September 1, 
stressed urgent national needs, such as sanitation, education, higher 
levels of living, industrialization, and maintenance of fiscal stability. 

A record corn crop is expected, and production of henequen fiber and 
peanuts has increased. The recently harvested cotton crop, on the 
other hand, is considerably below the level of 1960. 

A 7% drop in July imports below those of June was attributed to the 
delayed effects of April tariff changes, the slow granting of import 


licenses, and the reduced level of business. 


The rise in July exports 


of almost 19% was attributed primarily to heavy shipments of cotton, 


sugar, hard fibers, and petroleum. 


URIST entries increased in July over 
June, but both entries and expenditures 
were somewhat below the July 1960 fig- 
ures, and Mexican tourists’ expenditures 
abroad, reported rising in July, would 
indicate some decline in net income from 
tourism in recent months. 


Credits received by Mexico early in 
August, which gave greater stability to 
the economic and financial structure, in- 
cluded the standby agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund _ under 
which Mexico can draw $90 million to 
support the peso; the existing line of 
credit of $90 million, on which Mexico is 
authorized to draw by the Eximbank; 
and a new line of credit of $90 million 
established for Mexico by the Eximbank. 

The Office of the President has been 
designated by the President to coordi- 
nate all national economic and social 
planning. This apparently reemphasizes 
a decision taken in 1959 to have that 
Office coordinate all public investment 
and expenditures. 

The Treasury continued to publicize 
its program of forgiving taxpayers their 
past tax indebtedness upon payment in 
full of their 1961 taxes. This program 
has stimulated tax collections and may 
result in a 10% increase in 1961 reve- 
nues over those of 1960. 

Currency in circulation as of Septem- 
ber 2 was 1.3% higher than on July 27. 
The composition of money in circulation 
continued the trend of recent months— 
a decrease in bank deposits and an in- 
crease in bills and coins, each changing 
less than 1% a month. In August, col- 
lections were apparently slow and money 
tight, but there was some feeling that 
conditions were verging on improvement. 

The cost of living index dropped 1.3% 
from January through August; the 
wholesale price index dropped 0.7%; the 





food costs index rose 1.9%; and the retail 
price index rose by only 0.05%. 


Retail, Wholesale Sales Steady 


Retail and wholesale sales held at 
about the same level in August as in 
July, with a 2 to 3% increase in hard- 
ware, electric appliances, soft drinks, 
and heavy machinery. Sales of watches, 
office machines, chemicals, and cement 
maintained the July level, while reduc- 
tions of 3 to 5% were recorded in sales 
of automobiles, clothing, and household 
furnishings. Except for steel, soft 
drinks, and appliances, August 1961 sales 
were on the average 3% lower than in 
August 1960. The brief flurry of busi- 
ness activity noted in mid-August re- 
portedly was not sustained. 

The Federation of the National Cham- 
bers of Commerce at its annual meeting 
passed a number of resolutions, including 
approval of Mexico’s participation in the 
Latin American common market pro- 
vided national industry is protected; 
better schools and higher salaries for 
teachers; expansion of the tourist serv- 
ice; the National Frontier Program; 
easier credit, particularly for small busi- 
ness; merchant fleet expansion and port 
improvement; limitation of imports and 
promotion of exports; and tax reforms. 


More Tax Benefits Granted 


The Government announced the grant- 
ing of additional general tax exemptions 
to firms entering into production of 
triple superphosphates of calcium; me- 
chanical, hydraulic, and other types of 
jacks; citric acid; emery; ammonium 
nitrate, and anhydrous ammonia. Indi- 
vidual firms applying for benefits under 
these exemptions must meet the follow- 
ing requirements, which adhere to the 

(See Mexico, page 36) 
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Panama Foreign Trade Deficit Grows; 
Mission Visits Sour Loan Requests 


PANAMA—Paname's imports continued to rise in the first half of 


1961. 
trade deficit. 


Exports, meanwhile, have failed to curb Panama’s growing 


Visits by World Bank (IBRD) and Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB) missions led to requests for $30 to $40 million in loans for hous- 


ing, agriculture, and social development programs. 


Central planning 


activity has been stepped up to prepare for increased economic develop- 
ment to be financed under the Act of Bogota and Alliance for Progress. 
Considerable progress in tax collection was made during the second 


quarter. 


A Presidential commission was named to study the nation’s 


tax system and to present recommendations to the National Assembly. 
Future emphasis will be on direct taxation and control of tax evasion. 


Imports at High Level 


Panama continued to maintain a wide 
gap between exports and imports in the 
first quarter, and, in the absence of more 
recent statistics, the trend toward an 
increasingly adverse trade balance was 
expected to continue. In the first quarter 
imports totaled $27.6 million; but exports 
were valued at only $4.2 million, falling 
off by 18.7% as compared with the corre- 
sponding first quarter of 1960. Coffee 
exports in particular declined sharply; 
only shrimp showed a gain. 

A total of 215,200 tons of cargo moved 
across the Panama Canal Company’s 
piers into Colon and Panama City in the 
first half of 1961, an increase of 24% 
over the first half of 1960. No break- 
down of imports for the first or second 
quarter of 1961 is available. Recently 
published statistics for 1960 indicate 
that of a total of $109.1 million worth 
of imports during the year, food prod- 
ucts accounted for $13.3 million; chemical 
products, $11.4 million; petroleum prod- 
ucts, $10.8 million; motor vehicles, $8.5 
million; and textiles, $8.4 million. Lead- 
ing exporters to the Panamanian market 
were the United States, West Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and Japan, in that 
order. 

The Government of Panama on June 
5, established an increase in import 
duties of 0.5% on all merchandise im- 
ported into Panama. The _ increase, 
based on the f.o.b. value of the merchan- 
dise, is expected to bring in approxi- 
mately $250,000 in revenue during the 
second half of 1961. Imports of equip- 
ment and materials by recently estab- 
lished industries which have been 
granted duty exemptions by the Govern- 
ment will not be affected by the new 
ruling. 

The Colon Free Zone exported mer- 
chandise valued at $21.4 million in the 
second quarter, an increase of 12.5% 
over the corresponding 1960 period. Of 
the total value exported, $10.5 million 
was shipped by air cargo and $7.0 mil- 
lion by sea. Another $2.7 million in 
goods entered the Republic of Panama 
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market, while $0.6 million was sold to the 
Canal Zone and another $0.6 million to 
ships in transit. Sales to the Canal 
Zone and transiting vessels continued to 
fall off compared to 1960 and at the end 
of the first half of 1961 were down by 
8.9% and 3.8%, respectively. 


Awareness of Tax Problems Grows 


Much of the news in public finance 
during the second quarter involved tax- 
ation—progress in tax collection, need 
for tax reform, nonpayment by Pana- 
manian citizens working in the Canal 
Zone, and concern over U.S. proposals 
affecting tax haven operations in foreign 
countries. Internal revenue collections 
increased substantially in spite of a 
decrease of nearly $1 million in tax pay- 
ments from the Chiriqui Land Company 
during the first half of 1961, compared 
with the same period of 1960. A total 
of $15.6 million was collected in the 
second quarter, an increase of 9.3% 
over 1960. Total revenue, excluding 
borrowed funds, reached $30.6 million 
for the first half of 1961. 

In a move which reflected the growing 
awareness of tax problems in Panama, 
President Chiari on June 21 appointed a 
special commission to draft tax bills 
for presentation to the National Assem- 
bly which convened on October 1, 1961. 
The commission, headed by the Minister 
of Finance and Treasury, was directed 
to revise the system of taxation with 
emphasis on direct taxation based on 
ability to pay. Also to be stressed are 
the establishment of penalties for tax 
evasion and the more rapid and effective 
treatment of tax cases in the nation’s 
courts. Official concern continued over 
failure to collect income taxes from 
more than 90% of the 14,000 Pana- 
manian citizens working in the Canal 
Zone. This group reportedly already 
owes an estimated $1 million in back 
taxes to the Government of Panama. 


Loan Sought 


The Government of Panama is ac- 
tively seeking loans from the World 


Agricultural Cooperative 
Bank Planned by Asians 


TOKYO.—The Central Council of 
National Agricultural Cooperatives of 
Japan is reportedly planning to establish 
an International Agricultural Coopera- 
tive Bank in cooperation with various 
agricultural cooperative associations in 
Asia to facilitate trade in farm products 
and provide loans to such Asian co- 
operatives to increase agricultural pro- 
duction. 

The Bank would be composed of agri- 
cultural cooperative associations in India, 
Pakistan, Japan, and other Asian coun- 
tries. Japanese cooperatives would sup- 
ply the bulk of the first year’s operating 
funds of between US$2.8 million to $8.9 
million. It is anticipated that the Bank 
would qualify to receive loans from 
Japan’s Overseas Economic Cooperation 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. These 
loans would actually be made direct to the 
agricultural cooperative associations 
affiliated with the Bank. As a tempo- 
rary measure, loans would be made to 
trading organizations to permit extension 
of deferred payment terms and stimulate 
exports in agricultural products. In the 
future, loans would be granted pri- 
marily for construction of warehouses 
and depots for use by the affiliated asso- 
ciations. Financial assistance might also 
be rendered to foreign concerns which 
establish companies for the production 
of agricultural chemicals and machinery. 

Among the problems to be surmounted 
are the securing of necessary funds, level 
of assistance to be expected from the 
respective Governments, and harmoniza- 
tion of the differences between the agri- 
cultural cooperatives in the countries 
concerned. Observers are optimistic, 
however, and the plan is likely to be pre- 
sented to the Asian Agricultural Co- 
operative Associations Conference for 
their consideration at their meeting in 
Tokyo next April.—U.S. Embassy. 





Bank and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. Last May, both banks sent 
missions to Panama to investigate the 
country’s economic situation and _ its 
future possibilities and to study specific 
projects for which loans had been or 
would be requested. The World Bank 
concentrated largely on feeder roads, 
electrification, and agriculture, including 
colonization. IDB studied programs for 
low-cost housing, sewerage and water 
supply facilities, hospitals and health 
centers. 

Also in May, the President’s newly 
established General Bureau of Planning 
and Administration compiled a prelimi- 
nary report on public investment projects 

(See Panama, page 36) 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Cyprus To Liberalize 


Imports in January 


NICOSIA.—Cyprus will lift restric- 
tions on imports of a wide range of com- 
modities, effective January 1, 1962. 

The following commodity groups and 
subgroups, listed by Standard Interna- 
tional Trade Classification numbers, will 
be affected: 

611, Leather; 664, glass; 665, glassware; 
666, pottery; 673, jewelry and goldsmiths’ 
and silversmiths’ wares; 711, power gener- 
ating (except electric) machinery; 721, elec- 
tric machinery, apparatus, and appliances; 
732, road motor vehicles; 733, road vehicles 
other than motor vehicles; 891, musical in- 
struments, phonographs, and phonograph rec- 
ords; 629-02, hygienic, medical, and surgical 
articles of rubber, except tubes; 629-09, man- 
ufactures of soft and hard rubber, n.e.s.; 
899-08, mechanical—electric, gas, or other 
types—refrigerators, self-contained units; 
899-16, fountain pens, propelling pencils, pen- 
holders and pencilholders of all materials; 
and 899-17, office supplies—not paper—n.e.s. 


Cypriot imports from the United 
States in 1960 were valued at $5.4 mil- 
lion, compared with $5.3 million in 1959. 
Total imports from all sources amounted 
to $110 million in 1960 and $115.1 mil- 
lion in 1959. 

Additional details, expected shortly, 
will be available from the Near East- 
South Asia Division, Bureau of Inter- 
national Programs, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or 
through any of the Department’s Field 
Offices.—U.S. Embassy. 





French Voltage Changeover 
Affects Electrical Imports 


The installation and sale after Feb- 
ruary 10, 1962, of radio and television 
sets, record players, pickups, sound 
recording and reproduction equipment, 
and amplifiers, unless adapted to operate 
on 220-volt monophase alternating cur- 
rent, will be prohibited in France, ac- 
cording to a recent decree. 

The prohibition will apply to such 
equipment whether imported or domesti- 
cally produced. Appliances equipped 
with transformers will be acceptable only 
if the transformers are internally in- 
stalled. 

The same decree forbids the manufac- 
ture in France of these items unless 
easily adaptable to 220-volt current, ef- 
fective September 10, 1961. 

The new regulations are in line with 
the changeover from 110- to 220-volt cur- 
rent in France which has been gradually 
taking place for several years. Elec- 
tricite de France, the Government-con- 
trolled electricity utility company, has 
been converting appliances free of charge 
for persons living in districts being 
changed. 


October 23, 1961 


Central America Economic Integration 
Moves Apace; Uniform Duties Set 


ENTRAL American economic integration and establishment of a 

common market is moving forward. 

In essence, intra-Central American trade now is progressing under 
the Multilateral Treaty of Free Trade and Economic Integration, the 
Tripartite Treaty of Economic Association, the General Treaty of Cen- 
tral American Economic Integration, and a series of bilateral trade 


agreements. 


Under the General Treaty, most items now excepted from 


free trade will be accorded free trade status within 5 years. 

A common external tariff for three Central American countries— 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, and El] Salvador—has been created through 
ratification by these countries of the Central American Agreement on 
the Equalization of Import Duties, effective September 29, 1960, and 


the Second Protocol to this agreement, effective June 3, 1961. 


The 


first protocol did not affect the external tariff, but provided a blanket 
20% tariff preference on items which do not already enjoy free trade. 


3d Protocol To Bring 95% Coverage 


The commodities covered by the agree- 
ment and the second protocol represent 
approximately one-half the total number 
of tariff items to be equalized. A third 
protocol to the agreement, currently be- 
ing drawn for approval by the countries 
concerned, will bring coverage to 95%. 

The agreement itself established two 
lists of commodities. The first list pro- 
vided for immediate equalization of im- 
port duties on 272 items; the second 
established graduated rates for 32 items 
aimed at achieving equalization within 
5 years. 

The second protocol to the agreement, 
in effect since June 3, 1961, for the three 
cited countries, speeded up tariff equali- 
zation by adding 395 items to the list of 
commodities to be equalized immediately. 
An additional 33 items are slated for 
gradual equalization. 

The contracting parties to the agree- 
ment and the protocol agreed to adopt 
not only the duty rates set forth but also 
the nomenclature. Where the nomen- 
clature of the tariff of a particular coun- 
try conflicts with that in the agreement 
and the protocol, the nomenclature of 
the latter documents will prevail. 

It is difficult to generalize or compare 
the common import tariff rates estab- 
lished by the agreements with the present 
tariffs of the countries concerned. The 
rates in the agreement itself, however, 
correspond to those of the Guatemalan 
tariff as revised in March 1960 (FCW, 
Apr. 11, 1960, p. 7). The only excep- 
tions to this general rule are the Gua- 
temalan import duties on mattress and 
pillow feathers, cottonseed oil, palm nut 
oil, unassembled containers, race horses, 
bees, and baseball equipment which have 
been adjusted to conform with the agree- 
ment. 

In general terms, the uniform Central 
American import charges set by the pro- 





tocol tend to be the average of the exist- 
ing tariffs and to coincide more with 
those of El Salvador and Guatemala, ac- 
cording to the Guatemalan Ministry of 
Economics. On the other hand, adop- 
tion of uniform levels tends to lower the 
existing duty levels in Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica and to raise them in Hon- 
duras. As Honduras and Costa Ricz 
have failed to ratify the agreements, the 
new rates are not yet effective for those 
countries. 

The duties resulting from the uniform 
Central American import charges as 
established by the second protocol, fol- 
lowed by those prevailing under Guate- 
mala’s tariff, in percent of c.i.f. value, 
by general commodity groups, are: 


Cattle, meat, and meat products, 65, 53; 
vegetables, fruits, and their products, 206, 208; 
various food articles, 90, 92; dishes, kitchen 
utensils, and sanitary articles, 83, 98: containers, 
33, 36; leather articles, 101, 104, rubber articles, 

Chemical products, 23, 15; raw materials in 
general, 23, 18; textiles, 75, 103; oils and fats, 
91, 65; furniture and its accessories, 86, 163; 
7. ates materials, 36, 39; overall average, 


Seltected items from the list of com- 
modities to be accorded immediate equali- 
zation under the second protocol, their 
new specific duty rates, in U.S. dollars per 
gross kilogram plus percent of c.i.f. value, 
with former status in each country shown 
in parentheses, are as follows: 


011-01-00. Beef and veal, fresh, chilled, or 
frozen, $0.60 plus 10 (Guatemala, $0.25 plus 
10; El Salvador, $0.50 plus 6; and Nica- 
ragua, $0.16 plus 40). 

012-02-00. Meat, dried, salted, smoked, or 
simply cooked, not otherwise prepared, not 
canned, $0.80 oe 25 (Guatemala, $0.75 
plus 10; El Sa 74 $0.60 plus 10; Nica- 
ragua, $0. 60 plus 30). 

048-09-01. Malt ~ bens and flour, $0.05 plus 
10 (Guatemala, 10; El Salvador, $0.10 plus 
6; Nicaragua, $0. 15 and 10). 


(See Integration, page $2) 
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Japan’s 2d Half Import 
Budget Sets New Record 


TOKYO.—The second half (October 
1, 1961-March 31, 1962) import budget 
for Japan sets a new record and totals 
$4,399 million. 

This budget is 10% greater than the 
original budget for the first half of the 
fiscal year and 6.3% larger than the 
final working budget for that period. 
The commodity portion amounts to $3,- 
526 million, only slightly larger than the 
final total of $3,472 million (including 
the $300 million supplementary fund an- 
nounced by the Cabinet on September 5, 
1961) for the second half of tthe year. 
The automatic approval (AA) sector, 
however, presently is $50 million less 
than the final approved April-September 
budget. 

Composition of the second-half budget, 
in thousands of dollars, is divided into 
the following categories: 


Automatic approval $1,800,000 
Automatic fund allocation 220 , 000 
Foodstuffs 163 ,485 
State monopoly goods 37,168 
Coal, including coke 105 , 252 

Metals (including ores) and non- 
ferrous metals 94,000 
Petroleum 271,613 
Machinery 450 , 000 
Miscellaneous 184,482 
Reserves 200 , 000 
Subtotal 3,526,000 
Invisibles 873 ,000 
Total $4,399,000 


Import quotas for major commodities 
have been determined as follows: Wheat, 
927,000 tons; sugar, 550,000 tons; salt, 
1,205,000 tons; cooking coal, 6,155,000 
tons; crude oil, 21,938,000 kiloliters; and 
heavy oil, 3,622,000 kiloliters—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 





Integration .. . 
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054-09-01. Onions, $0.40 plus 10 (Guatemala, 
$0.45 plus 15; El Salvador, $0.10 plus 10; 
Nicaragua, $2 plus 20). 

055-02-02. Tomato juice, $0.50 plus 10 (Gua- 
temala, $0.50 plus 10; El Salvador $0.20 
plus 8; Nicaragua, $0.50 plus 20). 

221-03-00. Palm kernels, $0.25 plus 15 (Gua- 
temala, $0.20 plus 10; El Salvador $0.35 
plus 10; Nicaragua, $0.45 plus 20). 

551-02-00. Synthetic materials and saporific 
concentrates and mixtures of essential oils 
with fats, alcohol, or ether, for use in 
perfumery, the preparation of beverages 
and foods, and other industries n.e.s.: 551- 
02-00-01, for liquors, $0.60 pe 20 (Guate- 
mala, 20; El Salvador, $0.60 plus 10; Nica- 
ragua, $2.50 plus 20); 551-02-00-02, for 
pertemery. $0.10 plus 30 (Guatemala, 40; 

ol Salvador, $0.60 plus 10; Nicaragua, $0.25 
plus 20); 551-02-00-09, other, $0.10 plus 
20 (Guatemala, 40; El Salvador, $0.60 plus 
10; Nicaragua, $0.25 plus 20). 

591-01-01. lack gunpowder, $0.75 plus 10 
(Guatemala, $0.30 plus 10; El Salvador, 
$1.75 plus 6; Nicaragua, $0.20 plus 10). 

§32-03-01. Doors, windows, and their frames 
(of wood), assembled or not, with or with- 
out hardware, $0.90 plus 30 (Guatemala, 
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$1 plus 10; El Salvador, $0.50 plus 10; Nic- 

aragua, $0.30 plus 20). 

652-01-01. Cotton fabrics, grey, weighing 
less than 80 grams per square meter, $0.75 

lus 15 (Guatemala, $1 plus 6; El Salvador, 

Bi plus 6; Nicaragua, $0.75 plus 15). 
652-02-03. Cotton fabrics, bleached, dyed, 

etc., n.e.s., weighing less than 80 grams per 

square meter, $1.50 plus 10 (Guatemala, 
$1.50 plus 6; Ei Salvador, $1.50 plus 6; Nic- 

aragua, $1.50 plus 10). 

653-05-01. Velvet, plush, panne, and boucle, 
of rayon or other artificial or synthetic 
fibers, pure or mixed with other textile 
fibers, except natural silk, $4 plus 10 (Gua- 
temala, $5 plus 10; El Salvador, $2.25 plus 
10; Nicaragua, $4 plus 20). 

716-08-01. Shuttles, bobbins, aptndine, reels, 
spools, and the like, for textile machinery, 
free (Guatemala, 5; El Salvador, $0.02 plus 
4; Nicaragua, 10). 

716-13-07. Centrifugal machines (except 
cream separators for farms, honey extrac- 
tors, and those for laboratory use), 5 (Gua- 
temala, 1; El Salvador $0.02 plus 4; Nic- 
aragua, 10). 

716-13-14. Machines and mechanical appli- 
ances for tanneries, 5 (Guatemala, 5; El 
Salvador, $0.02 plus 4; Nicaragua, 10). 

821-02-02. Metal furniture, upholstered with 
any material: 821-02-02-01, of aluminum, 
$1.50 plus 30 (Guatemala, $1.50 plus 30; 
El Salvador, $0.60 plus 10; Nicaragua, 
$0.80 plus 25); 821-02-02-09, other, $0.90 
plus 30 (Guatemala $1.50 plus 30); El 
Salvador, $0.90 plus 10; Nicaragua, $0.80 
plus 25). 

The process of gradual equalization is 
perhaps best demonstrated by example. 
The duty on lard substitutes and other 
edible fats of animal or vegetable origin 
is to be equalized over 5 years at $0.50 
per gross kilogram plus 10% ad valorem. 
During the first year (September 29, 
1960, to September 29, 1961), Guate- 
mala’s duty is $0.25 per gross kilogram 
plus 10% ad valorem. Annex 1 of List 
B details the successive increase in rates 
on this product for Guatemala over the 
equalization period. 

During the second year, the rate of 
$0.30 plus 10% will be applicable and so 
forth until the rate of $0.50 plus 10% 
is achieved at the beginning of the sixth 
year. Similarly, Salvadoran duties on 
lard during the first year ($0.60 plus 
10) will decrease over the 5-year period, 
i.e., the specific duty will be decreased 
$0.02 during each year until the equalized 
rate of $0.50 plus 10% is achieved. 

Other selected items included in the 
second protocol, and their duties to be 
achieved within a 5-year period, are: 
612-03-02. Soles, heels, and other cut or 

made-up parts, or rubber, for footwear, 

$1.50 plus 10. 
651-03-00-01. Yarn and thread, cotton, grey, 

unmercerized, of more than No. 22, $0.15 

plus 10. 
651-06-01. 

plus 10. 
651-06-02. Yarn and thread of other artificial 

or synthetic fibers and spun glass, $0.10 

plus 10. 

841-02. Underclothing and nightwear, knitted 
or made of knit fabric: 841-02-02, of syn- 
thetic fiber, except rayon, pure or mixed, 
$6 plus 30; 841-02-03, of rayon, pure or 
mixed, $6 plus 30. 

Various developments of Central Amer- 
ican economic integration and establish- 
ment of a common market were reported 
in FCW, November 23, 1959, p. 20; March 
6, 1961, p. 9; and July 10, 1961, p. 7. 


Yarn and thread, of rayon, $0.10 


Guatemala Imposes Control 
On Seed Production, Trade 


GUATEMALA.—The Government of 
Guatemala has imposed controls on pro- 
duction of and trade in seeds and has 
created a National Seed Certification 
Service responsible for carrying out and 
enforcing the new regulations which were 
published August 21, 1961, and become 
effective 4 months thereafter. 

All seeds imported into the country 
must be accompanied by a certificate of 
origin; a sanitary certificate; and an at- 
tached label or tag which indicates the 
name of the seller, name and address of 
the consignee, name of class and variety, 
percentage in weight of pure seed, per- 
centage in weight of inert material which 
must not exceed 2%, percentage in weight 
of weed seeds, and percentage and date 
of last germination test. 


Laboratory Analysis Required 


Any lot of seed imported into the coun- 
try, before being withdrawn from cus- 
toms, must be analyzed in the Seed Cer- 
tification Service laboratory. Official in- 
spectors, upon request by the interested 
party, will take samples and notify the 
person concerned of the result of analysis, 
indicating whether or not entry of the 
seed is permitted. In case of refusal, the 
reason must be stated. 

The entry of agricultural seed found to 
contain Bermuda grass, Johnson grass, 
nut grass, morning-glory, pastor’s lettuce, 
and spurge and Indian hemp is prohibited. 
The tolerance of seeds of these species is 
zero. The tolerance of weed seeds clas- 
sified as secondaries may not exceed 1%. 

Importation of seeds of new varieties, 
lines, or hybrids, in lots, destined for sale 
or distribution to the public, will not be 
permitted unless they first meet experi- 
mental or cultivation tests demonstrating 
their qualities, adaptability, and other 
corresponding characteristics. 

In addition to its responsibility for con- 
trolling seed imports, the Seed Certifica- 
tion Service also will encourage forma- 
tion of private organizations for seed pro- 
duction, develop extensive campaigns for 
the use of certified seed, and establish 
minimum field and laboratory require- 
ments to which production of certified 
seed will be subject—U.S. Embassy. 





Canadian wheat and flour exports from 
July 1960 through June 1961 totaled 343 
million bushels—about 23% more than in 
fiscal year 1959-60, according to the For- 
eign Agricultural Service. 

Exports reached a peak in 1928-29 
when 423 million bushels were shipped. 
The nearest approach to that record was 
the 392 million bushels exported in 
1952-53. 
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import Deposit Rates 
Increased by Japan 


TOKYO.—Japan has raised the im- 
port deposit rates on a wide range of 
commodities. The expressed purpose of 
the action is to induce more caution on 
the part of importers in purchasing for- 
eign goods and to correct the present 
unfavorable payments position as far as 
possible. 

The measure is a temporary one; the 
Government will try not to raise the 
deposit rates further but will lower them 
as soon as the external payments posi- 
tion becomes more favorable, according 
to the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry. The increased rates are 
similar to those set up in 1957 to help 
counteract the economic difficulties pre- 
vailing at that time. 

The deposit rates previously did not 
exceed 1% on Automatic Approval (AA) 
and Automatic Fund Allocation (AFA) 
items, and Exchange Fund Allocation 
(EFA) items had no deposit require- 
ment. Now, however, rates have been 
raised to 5% for all raw materials ex- 
cept lumber, which remains at 1%; 5% 
for machinery to be used in production; 
10% for business machines; and 35% 
for other consumer durables. With a 
few minor exceptions, rates for all other 
goods also are raised to 35%. 

The new order will not apply to the 
following kinds of items: 

@ Raw materials for reexport after 
fabrication under processing trade agree- 
ments. 

@ Goods purchased by national and 
local government public entities; medical 
goods purchased by schools and hospitals 
under the School Education Law and the 
Medical Treatment Law. 

@ Bananas, canned pineapples, wrist- 
watches, salmon eggs, trout eggs, and 
other articles already covered under the 
Temporary Measures Law for the im- 
port of specified goods and for which 





Pakistan Indus Basin Firms 
Liable for Employee Taxes 


LAHORE.—Firms under contract to 
the West Pakistan Water and Power 
Development Authority (WAPDA) for 
construction of Mangla Dam and other 
Indus Basin works will be responsible 
for payment of Pakistani income taxes 
on the net amount of salaries and wages 
of their non-Pakistani employees, accord- 
ing to a Government ruling. 

The employee’s income for tax pur- 
poses will not be compounded by allow- 
ances for tax payments. Personal and 
household effects including automobiles, 
imported for the contractor’s non-Paki- 
stani personnel, will be subject to full 
import duties which will not be reim- 
bursable.—U.S. Consul. 


October 23, 1961 


special import profits are returned to 
the national treasury. 

As the system is set up, an importer 
must make a cash deposit of the stipu- 
lated percentage of the value of the im- 
port transaction with the bank at the 
time he applies to the bank for an im- 
port license. If the goods for which the 
license was granted are not imported, 
then a portion or all of the deposit money 
is forfeited, depending on the type of 
goods involved. For commodities sub- 
ject to a 5% deposit requirement, 100% 
is forfeited. For those subject to 10%, 
half is forfeited, and for those subject to 
35%, one-fifth is forfeited. The penalty 
then for nonperformance under an im- 
port license runs about 5% to 7% of 
the contemplated transaction. 

The action became effective September 
18, 1961.—U.S. Embassy. 

A complete list of items in the four 
categories is available through the 
Japan-Korea Section, Far Eastern Di- 
vision, Bureau of International Pro- 
grams, Washington 25, D.C. 





Pakistan Sets Up Oil, Gas 


Development Corporation 


KARACHI.—Pakistan recently pro- 
mulgated an ordinance establishing an 
Oil and Gas Development Corporation to 
undertake the development of the petro- 
leum and gas industry in the public 
sector. 

The Corporation will have an initial 
capital of 10 million rupees ($2.1 million) 
which later will be increased to 50 mil- 
lion rupees ($10.5 million). A large 
part of the increased capital will be ob- 
tained from a development surcharge 
levied on the Western oil companies. 

The Corporation’s first operation will 
be the supervision of Soviet technicians 
who are expected to arrive in October to 
undertake exploration work in Pakistan. 
This project will be financed by the 
Soviet credit of $30 million, contracted 
for in early 1961, and will pay for both 
the equipment and _ technicians.—U:S. 
Embassy. 





Guatemala Lifts Penalty 
On Imports From Finland 


Guatemalan imports from Finland no 
longer are subject to a penalty import 
duty of 100%. 

The penalty had been imposed against 
27 countries, not including the United 
States, with which Guatemala had an 
unfavorable balance (FCW, May 285, 
1959, p. 14). The original legislation, 
subsequently, has been modified to ex- 
empt a number of other countries from 
the restriction. 

The action was effective September 20, 
1961.—El Guatemalteco. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Iran Issues New Rules 
On Bank Guarantees 


TEHRAN.—The Monetary and Credit 
Control Council of Iran has issued new 
and stricter regulations governing bank 
guarantees. 

One-hundred percent of the value of 
the guarantee now must be provided in 
cash or gold as security for a bank 
guarantee, or at least 10% in cash and 
the remainder in one, or a combination, 
of the following: Drafts with two re- 
liable signatures, 110% of the amount 
guaranteed; readily saleable merchan- 
dise, 140%; or immovable property, 
170%. Guarantees for participation in 
bids are exempted from the 10% cash 
deposit. 

Among other principles, the new rules 
also restrict the total value of letters of 
guarantee issued by any bank to the 
amount of its paid-up capital and re- 
serves, plus 30% of its total deposits for 
the previous month. The earlier regula- 
tions permitted guarantees equal to the 
bank’s capital plus 60% of its total 
deposits. 

Further details may be obtained from 
the Near East-South Asia Division, Bu- 
reau of International Programs, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C., or through any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 

The new regulations replace those 
promulgated by the Bank Control Board 


of Iran on August 27, 1958.—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 





Dominican Republic Ends 
Internal Consumption Tax 


CIUDAD TRUJILLO.—The Domini- 
can Republic has eliminated the internal 
consumption tax (FCW, Nov. 21, 1960, 
p- 9) on the following items: 


Bread, biscuits, cakes and puddings of ce- 
real or vegetable flour, whether sweet or not; 
extracts and preparations for flavoring re- 
freshments and carbonated drinks; dried 
fruits and berries; spaghetti, macaroni, and 
noodles for soups; cinnamon candies and 
cinnamon of all kinds; glazed fruits and 
berries, and other glazed products; cheeses 
of all kinds; lard, butter, and their substi- 
tutes; almond extracts and syrups, and in 
general extracts and syrups for making or 
flavoring beverages; 

Meat, fish, or mollusk preserves, in cans or 
jars, and all other meat, fish, or seafood in 
whatever kind of container; soups of all 
kinds; fresh milk, whether or not sterilized; 
reduced, evaporated, condensed, concentrated, 
dehydrated, or powdered milk or cream, or 
milk or cream prepared in any other way to 
be consumed as food; garlic and onions; 
almonds, hazelnuts, chestnuts, nuts, and pea- 
nuts of any kind; and baby foods in special 
containers, provided their use is indicated on 
the containers. 


—U.S. Consulate General. 
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Japan Issues Convertible 
Yen Traveler's Checks 


TOKYO.—The Bank of Tokyo has in- 
troduced a series of traveler’s checks in 
the new nonresident convertible yen. The 
traveler’s checks are available in denomi- 
nations of 1,000, 2,000, 5,000, and 10,000 
yen, to be available for purchase at both 
the domestic and foreign branches of 
the bank. 

In contrast to the ordinary use made 
of traveler’s checks by citizens traveling 
abroad, it is anticipated that the broadest 
use for these yen traveler’s checks may 
be inside Japan itself as their chief value 
will be the ready source of cash, as they 
are convertible, while at the same time 
affording the usual protection of a non- 
cash instrument. 

Plans are to sell the yen checks, not 
only at the bank’s own domestic and for- 
eign branches, but also to offer them 
widely through its correspondent banks 
and through travel agents abroad. These 
offerings will give advantages to dual- 
type purchasers—enabling individuals 
proceeding to Japan to provide their 
yen requirements in advance and at one 
time, while for travelers leaving Japan, 
such checks will afford a convenient 
means of obtaining other forms of cur- 
rency for their needs abroad without the 
usual foreign exchange transactions nec- 
essary for purchase of other currencies. 

U.S. Embassy. 


Publishers Must Include All 
Of Honduran Mosquitia Area 


TEGUCIGALPA.—Publications which 
do not show all of the Mosquitia area of 
Honduras as Honduran territory are sub- 
ject to confiscation and destruction by 
the Honduran postal authorities. 

This action was taken under terms of 
an instruction by the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs to the Post Office, dated 
July 5, 1961, that introduction into Hon- 
duras of such publications is prohibited 
by the constitution of the Republic. 

Confiscation of publications by U.S. 
publishers has occurred for those show- 
ing part of the Mosquitia region as being 
an area under dispute rather than Hon- 
duran territory—U.S. Embassy. 








Nicaragua Relaxes Exchange 
Controls on Coke, Lignite 


Nicaraguan exchange control regula- 
tions have been revised to place coke and 
lignite on import list 1, items of primary 
necessity, effective September 2, 1961. 

The change releases the commodities 
from the requirement of a 100% deposit 
as a prerequisite for issuance of an im- 
port license, which applied under their 
former classification on list 2 as lesser 
essentials.—Diario Oficial. 
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coast mirrors, cast spoke wheels for 
11.00-24 tires, 8110-in. rims plus spare 
rim, air horn, air brakes, front wheel 
limiting valve, Heil power take-off, 2-55 
gallon fuel tanks, 12 v., 55 amp. elec- 
trical system, CL50 two plate clutch, 
ICC and marker lights, front and rear 
directional signals, perry water filter, 
vertical exhaust, plate type radiator 
guard, Solex windshield glass, CA30 cab, 
sliding rear window, Bostrom seat wield 
glass, low pressure indicators, water, oil 
and air, 20-ton jack, semitrailer brake 
and electric connections, hand control 
valve for trailer brakes. Sub-Authori- 
zation No. 790/1/7. 


Pakistan 


Supply, erection, and commissioning of 
11-kv. distribution lines North of Thal, 
Fatch Jang, and Chakwal Districts; 
tender No. T-79-24. Supply, erection, 
and commissioning of 11-kv. distribution 
lines in Jhang, Lyallpur, and Lahore Dis- 
tricts; tender No. T-79-27. 

Both projects are for Loan 79. Bids 
invited until January 2 by West Pakistan 
Water and Power Development Authority 
(WAPDA), Lahore. Tender notices, in- 
structions, conditions, specifications, and 
drawings available from Miner & Miner 
International Inc., P.O. Box 748, Greeley, 
Colo. Only firms interested in complete 
supply and erection of the lines may ob- 
tain copies.* 

Preliminary grinding plant, calcinating 
plant, fine grinding plant, complete with 
accessories and silos, if any. Machinery 
to establish a modern gypsum plant, with 
rated daily capacity of 5-6 tons of calci- 
nating and molding gypsum for manu- 
facture of plaster of Paris, mold, wall, 
and stucco plasters. Fuel burning gyp- 
sum, either furnace oil or Pakistani 
steam coal. Delivery period 4 to 5 








El Salvador Grants Certain 
Drugs Entry Free of Duty 


SAN SALVADOR.—El Salvador’s Di- 
rector General of Customs has expanded 
the list of antimalarial drugs in any 
form, whether alone or mixed, as well as 
quinine and quinine derivatives, which 
will be admitted free of duty or other 
taxes. 

Duty-free entry, however, is contin- 
gent upon the proviso that the Depart- 
ment of Health exercise controls to in- 
sure that the items are made available 
to the public at the lowest possible 
prices. 

The list, which includes items previ- 
ously authorized duty-free entry under 
Decree No. 2036 of January 1956, is 
available from the American Republics 
Division, Bureau of International Pro- 
grams, Washington 25, D.C. 


months. Quotations should be accom- 
panied by detailed list of equipment and 
illustrations. Loan 194; worldwide; 
November 11. S. M. Yusuf & Co., 141-C 
Burton Rd., Rawalpindi. Cable: SM 
YUSUF, Burton Rd., Rawalpindi. 


Turkey 


Complete flour mill machinery, capac- 
ity 30 tons per 24 hours, including first 
and second cleaning departments, mill 
unit and electric motors. Loan 11; 
worldwide, ICA Code 899; credit $77,000; 
November 27. Basak Ticaret ve Sanayi 
Ltd. Sti., Kocavezir Mahallesi, 37 Sok., 
No. 93, Adana.* 

Installation of cold storage plant in 
Istanbul for exporting packed fresh 
fruits and vegetables: Ammonia cooling 
group, including compressor, electric 
motor, and pipe system condenser; stand- 
ard dry type heat absorbers. Loan 11; 
worldwide, ICA code 899; credit $45,150; 
November 27. Nafey, Dr. Namik Sezer 
ve Seriki Koll, Sti. Postane Yan Sokagi, 
Banka Han, Kat 3, Istanbul.* 

Machinery for new flour mill, capac- 
ity 50 tons per 24 hr., including four 
roller mills, pneumatic conveying sys- 
tem, volume measurers, scourer, brush- 
ing machine, fan, automatic weigher, 
plansifters, multiple semolina purifiers, 
bran finishers, detachers, air filter, bat- 
tery of cockle cylinders, flour bleaching 
machine, electric generator. Loan 11; 
Worldwide, ICA Code 899; credit $72,- 
300; November 27. Adil Kavukcu, Hatap 
Un Fabrikasi, Corum.* 


Yugoslavia 


Equipment or materials for the plastics 
and chemicals project at Zagreb: Requisi- 
tion No. 2730-102A, Compressor House; 
2765-169A, Twin Shell Blender, 2; 2765- 
197B, Bag filling, weighing and sealing 
equipment, 2. Loan 135; U.S. source; 
ref. No. DLF No. 10; November 8. 
Invest Import, Terazija 5, Belgrade. 
Detailed specifications may be obtained 
from Foster Wheeler Corp., 666 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N.Y.; attention: 
Mr. R. F. Lunger. 





MARKET INDICATORS 
FOR EUROPE 


Latest basic statistics from in- 
ternational sources on popula- 
tion, production, expenditures, 
trade, finance, for each of 20 
countries. 


World Trade Information Service report, 
port 3, No. 61-24. Published July 1961 
and for sale by U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices and the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


16 pages 20 cents 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





British Hovercraft Tests 
Concluded Successfully 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Vickers-Arm- 
strong, Ltd., has announced the success- 
ful conclusion of preliminary trials with 
its experimental hovercraft, the VA-1, 
which were held recently at the com- 
pany’s factory on the Itchen River. 

The announcement was issued in late 
September after a demonstration of the 
craft to the public at the Vickers factory 
at South Marston, near Swindon, Wilt- 
shire. 

The VA-1 differs somewhat from other 
hovercraft demonstrated so far in that 
it is rectangular in shape rather than 
aero-dynamic, or oval-shaped. Vickers- 
Armstrong believes this design will be 
advantageous for people and, according 
to company spokesmen, has traveled as 
fast as 31 knots. 

Work is progressing steadily at South 
Marston on the VA-2, a four-seater with 
an expected performance speed of 40 
knots; this model may be ready for 
demonstration in the spring of 1962. 

Also under construction is the VA-3, 
with a projected carrying-capacity of 24; 
a still larger craft, the VA-4, is being 
designed. The VA-4 is expected to weigh 
100 tons, have a hover height of 3 feet, 
and be capable of speed ranging from 70 
to 80 knots. 

The VA-4 is being designed for oper- 
ation of frequent high-speed services to 
offshore islands and for services in shel- 
tered seas and channels. Its doors and 
hatches will be constructed to enable the 
ferrying of cars and cargo, and to facili- 
tate quick turning around. 

The rectangular construction of the 
VA-1 has given rise to some technical 
difficulties, according to informed sources, 
principally those of high fuel consump- 
tion and the problem of recirculation of 
the air-cushion to provide the desired 
lift without great expenditure of power. 
However, good progress is being made 
in overcoming these difficulties. 

Three other companies are now en- 
gaged in the development and produc- 
tion of hovercraft in Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight—Saunders-Roe at East- 
leigh, Folland Aircraft at Hamble, 
and Britten-Norman at Bembridge.— 
U.S. Consulate. 





No rye was exported from Argentina 
in July, compared with 12,000 tons in 
July 1960, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. No wheat went to 
Brazil (usually the major market) in 
July, compared with 129,000 tons in the 
same month of 1960. 


October 23, 1961 


Government of Malagasy Creates 
National Air Transport Company 


ANANARIVE.—The Malagasy Gov- 

ernment, in conjunction with Air 
France and Transports Aeriens Intercon- 
tinentaux (TAI), has formed a national 
air transport company. 

The company, designated Madair, will 
have the monopoly of domestic air trans- 
port services, both passenger and freight, 
and a protected position on international 
air routes to Madagascar. 

Complete details are contained in De- 
cree No. 61-478 of August 23, 1961, and 
a convention and two protocols which are 
appended. 

So far, Air France and TAI have been 
the only lines supplying air transport for 
Madagascar. Both lines operate on in- 
ternational routes linking Madagascar 
with France, and Air France and Air Mada- 
gascar (a subsidiary of TAI) have had the 
monopoly of domestic services. 

Under the new agreement, the stock of 
Madair will be initially subscribed to in 
the ratio of 20% for the Malagasy Gov- 
ernment and private Malagasy stockhold- 
ers and 80% for the two French air- 
lines. 

In case of an increase in the capitaliza- 
tion, or by purchase of existing shares, 
the Malagasy Government has the right 
to increase the proportion of its holdings 
or of those of Malagasy citizens, with the 
stipulation that the combined holdings of 
the two French airlines or their succes- 
sors cannot be less than 35% of the total 
stock. 

The agreement stipulates that until 
Madiair is in a position to operate on the 
route between Madagascar and France, a 
portion of the Air France and TAI flights 
to France will take place in planes bear- 
ing the Madair emblem, although these 
flights will be conducted solely for the 
account of the French companies. 

Under Article 2 of the Convention be- 
tween the Malagasy State and Madair, 
the Government undertakes to consult 
the company concerning the conclusion 





Water Distillation Capacity 
To Be Doubled in Curacao 


The Government of Curacao has pur- 
chased two large water distillation units, 
which will be in operation in the spring 
of 1963. 

The two flash evaporation units will 
have a combined capacity of 420,000 cubic 
feet a day—twice the existing water 
supply capacity. 

In addition to distilling seawater, the 
new units will be capable of generating 
electric current. 





of intergovernmental agreements affect- 
ing air transport and agrees not to ac- 
cord traffic rights on international routes 
which might compete directly or indi- 
rectly with services executed by Madair 
or for its account. 

Article 2 of the first Protocol between 
the Malagasy State and Madair, Air 
France, and TAI commits the Malagasy 
Government to offer priority to Air 
France and TAI in traffic rights on other 
international routes which Madair might 
not be in a position to exploit. 

The arrangement is fixed for a period 
of 15 years, with automatic renewal for 
5-year periods as long as none of the 
parties makes known, except with at least 
2 years’ warning, its intention to abro- 
gate the agreement at the end of the 
period then current.—U.S. Embassy. 


Three Airfields Planned 
In Northern Mozambique 


LOURENCO MARQUES.—Three new 
airfields reportedly will be open soon for 
service in Northern Mozambique. They 
are located at Mueda in the District of 
Cabo Delgado, and Nova Freixo and 
Marrupa in the District of Niassa. 

All three reportedly will be large 
enough to handle the largest of Portu- 
guese military and commercial aircraft. 

The Mueda air facility has just been 
completed. With a reported main run- 
way of 1,900 meters of compact gravel, 
Mueda would possess the third longest 
runway in Mozambique, after Lourenco 
Marques and Beira. Portuguese firm of 
Manuel da Silva Oliveira. 





Others Just as Large 


The two facilities at Marrupa and 
Nova Freixo will be at least as large as 
the Mueda airfield and will also be 
capable of handling the largest planes 
now operating. No beginning or comple- 
tion date for these facilities has been 
announced. 


The present airport of Nampula in 
the District of Mozambique soon will 
be greatly enlarged. The principal run- 
way at Nampula Airport, according to 
the latest information available, is 
approximately 1,800 meters long and 50 
meters wide. The enlargement program 
presumably would enable Nampula to 
handle larger craft than is now possible. 
—U.S. Consulate General. 
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Panama... 
(Continued from page 30) 


for economic and social development, out- 
lining the Government’s current plans 
and estimates of capital needed to carry 
out the projects. 

U.S. businessmen considering Panama 
as a possible location for investment re- 
ceived encouragement on January 23 
when the Governments of the United 
States and Panama signed an Invest- 
ment Guaranty Agreement. Although 
the Agreement cannot become effective 
until approvd by Panama’s National 
Assembly, approval was reported to have 
priority on the agenda of the Assembly 
which convened on October ist. In the 
meantime, Panama has issued Decree 
No. 138 of May 11, 1961, giving full 
legal effect to the Agreement upon ratifi- 
cation by the Assembly. 

On April 16, the Second National Agri- 
cultural Census was carried out, the first 
such census since December 1950. Thus 
far the only statistical data available 
are preliminary figures for cattle and 
coffee. The coffee harvest of 1960-61 is 
now reported to be 83,300 quintals (4,150 
short tons), or 7,500 quintals less than 
the 1959-60 harvest. Chiriqui Province 
is reported as the leading coffee producer 
in the country, with 50.9% of the 1960-61 
production. 


Import Controls Tightened 


The Government has tightened its 
controls over imports of materials used 
by local industries and over imports of 
products which will be produced in newly 
established local industries. In its De- 
eree No. 111, effective May 16, the 
Ministry of Finance and Treasury re- 
emphasized the need for industries to 
obtain certificates from the Office of 
Price Regulation and the Chamber of 
Commerce, verifying that the products to 
be imported “cannot be obtained from 
national production in sufficient quantity, 
acceptable quality, and at reasonable 
prices.” In addition, the Ministry of 
Finance and Treasury requires a certifi- 
cate from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industries stating that 
the raw materials which the manufac- 
turer desires to import are actually 
needed by that firm. 


Construction Lags 


Planned construction in the Panama 
City area, as reflected in the value of 
building permits issued in the second 
quarter, fell off sharply. The largest 
drop was in the value of permits for 
commercial construction which totaled 
only $1.4 million, a decrease of 23.5% 
as compared to the same quarter in 
1960, and of 60.0% compared to the 
preceding quarter. 

Work on the Inter-American Highway 
was slowed by rains in April but two 
important projects were completed. 
Paving of the 33-mile section between 
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Aguadulee and Santiago was finished; 
and in June, paving of the 28-mile sec- 
tion between Penonome and Aguadulce 
was also finished, thus completing the 
paving of the entire 148-mile stretch be- 
tween Panama City and Santiago. 


Developments in national highway 
construction programs included the 
award of $3.1 million in contracts for 
three projects of Plan Vial, Panama’s 
feeder road program. Loans from the 
World Bank and the Development Loan 
Fund totaling $12.5 million were ob- 
tained in late 1960 for road construction 
under Plan Vial. 


The Panama Government’s Housing 
Institute, Instituto de Vivienda y Urban- 
ismo (IVU) continued work on its pro- 
gram of providing low-cost housing to 
the thousands of ill-housed residents of 
Panama City, in particular, and also of 
Colon and several towns in the interior. 
According to officials of IVU, 1,991 units 
of single- and multi-family dwelling 
were under construction in June at a 
cost of $6.5 million. Loan requests for 
upwards of $20 million had been pre- 
sented to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank for several thousand addi- 
tional units.—U.S. Embassy. 





Mexico ... 
(Continued from page 29) 


general pattern of those recently estab- 
lished for other industries: 

The capital structure of the company 
must be maintained in such a manner 
that payment of dividends to foreign 
stockholders will not, in the opinion of 
Mexican tax officials, affect the nation’s 
balance of payments; payments to for- 
eign sources for the use of patents, proc- 
esses, and trademarks must be limited to 
an amount acceptable to the Mexican 
Government; foreign technical personnel 
may be employed for 1 year only and for- 
eign experts for 2 years, and the foreign- 
ers will be required to train Mexican per- 
sonnel to take their places; salaries, 
wages, and bonus payments paid to for- 
eigners must not be more than 20% of 
the firm’s payroll; and the firms must 
comply with quality standards established 
by the Mexican Government. 

Companies which qualify will be ex- 
empt from payment of the import duties 
on machinery and equipment, of the 
stamp tax, the mercantile (sales) tax, 
and from 30 to 40% of the income tax. 
Exemptions are for 7 years. 


Export Stimulus Planned 


The Government on August 23 also 
announced a plan to stimulate exports 
of Mexican manufactured goods through 
the use of tax subsidies. Under the plan, 
the Government will return that part of 
a firm’s income tax caused by an increase 
in exports over the 1960 level. The re- 
turn will be 100% in the first year and 
reduced later, but the tax caused by the 


exports cannot be greater than 50% 
(presumably of the total income tax bill 
of the concern). The Government will 
also give assistance in locating financial 
help for industries which export manu- 
factured products and which will pay 
lower taxes. 

These measures will supplement meas- 
ures already in effect to encourage ex- 
ports, such as reduction in export duties; 
return of that portion of the excise tax 
levied on manufactures which are ex- 
ported; and return of import taxes on 
raw materials imported for use in manu- 
facturing goods for export, provided the 
value added is largely Mexican. 


Imports Reflect Limitations 


The Government during August con- 
tinued its policy of raising import duties 
and of placing additional commodities 
under import license. July imports were 
valued at $90.3 million, 7% below June 
import values of $97.4 million, and 18% 
below July 1960 import values of $109.8 
million. The value of imports from the 
United States dropped to $60 million 
from $66.1 million in June, and from 
$82.2 million in July 1960. 

Mexico’s total exports (revalued) in 
July rose to $68.4 million from June ex- 
ports of $57.5 million, well above exports 
in July 1960 of $56.2 million. Exports to 
the United States in July rose to $44.3 
million from $36.3 million in June, and 
from $34.2 million in July 1960.—U.S. 
Embassy. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Peruvians Able To Finance 
Own Houses at Pacific Fair 


Peruvians will be able to finance the 
purchase of their own homes through 
local credit facilities provided at the 
U.S. exhibition in the second Pacific In- 
ternational Trade Fair now in progress 
in Lima. 

This was announced recently by L. 
Edward Scriven, Director of the Bureau 
of International Business Operations, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Various models of Peruvian-style 
houses were scheduled to be displayed in 
one area of the U.S. pavilion. The 
prospective buyer, in many cases, would 
be able to complete arrangements there 
for loans covering both the down pay- 
ment and mortgage. 

Supervising the transactions and ex- 
plaining how credit unions operate is the 
Reverend Daniel B. McLellan, an Ameri- 
can priest whose initiative led to the 
establishment of nearly 300 individual 
credit unions throughout Peru. 

The Fair will close on October 29. 
More than 100 U.S. business firms are 
cooperating with the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade 
Fairs in presenting the U.S. exhibit. 

The U.S. display is diversified and 
meets a wide range of Peruvian economic 
and social interests—everything from 
bowling alleys to a full-scale model of the 
Project Mercury capsule, in which Astro- 
nauts Alan B. Shepard and Virgil Gris- 
som made their journeys into outer space. 

Further information about the Fair is 
available in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Sept. 18, p. 7. 





Instruments Display Held 
In French Capital Suburb 


The first international exhibit in 
France of measuring, controlling, regu- 
lating, and automation apparatus and 
instruments was held recently in Pu- 
teaux, a Paris suburb. 

Exhibitors obtained an impressive 
amount of business at the event, the 
fair management reported. About one- 
half of the business resulting from the 
exhibit was with firms outside France. 

The name of the fair, Mesucora, is a 
synthesis of the terms measure, control, 
regulation, and automation. 

Seven hundred manufacturers dis- 
played their products in the large ex- 
hibit hall of the Centre National des In- 
dustries et Techniques (CCIT). The 
exhibit space totaled 35,000 square me- 
ters. 

The instruments and equipment dis- 
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played related to all measuring, control- 
ling, and regulating operations in the 
elds of scientific research, industrial 
laboratories, and production. 

Also on display were instruments for 
use in the fields of calibrating optics, 
electricity, atomic energy, and chemi- 
cals. Other prominent exhibits were in 
the area of laboratory and research ap- 
paratus, astronomical and geodesical in- 
struments, counting apparatus, and in- 
dustrial electronics. 

There were 85,000 visitors, most of 
whom were industrial representatives 
and other technicians. These included 
a large number of foreign visitors. 





Automobile Exhibition 


Planned in Denmark 


COPENHAGEN.—The 18th Inter- 
national Automobile Show, sponsored by 
the Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers and Importers, will be held 
here March 2-11, 1962. 

It will be held in the Forum Exhibition 
Hall, which has a total floor space of 
approximately 97,000 square feet. 

Exhibits will include passenger cars, 
including taxis (but excluding tourist 
and other buses), and automotive acces- 
sories. Commercial vehicles will not be 
displayed. 

Any domestic or foreign manufacturer 
or main distributor may exhibit. In 
order to avoid duplication, any individual 
make may be shown, either by the manu- 
facturer or by his local representative, 
but not by both. 

Application for participation may be 
submitted to the Association of Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers and Importers, 22 
Amaliegade, Copenhagen K, Denmark. 

Copies of the official announcement 
of the Exhibition, as well as appli- 
cation forms, are available from the 
Business Services Division, Bureau of 
International Business Operations, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





Padova International Fair 
Scheduled for Late Spring 


VENICE.—The 40th International 
Fair of Padova will be held in Padova 
from May 29 to June 13, 1962. 

A U.S. Trade Information Center was 
operated at the 1961 event. A total of 
165 trade inquiries about U.S. products 
and their sources of supply were re- 
ceived at the Center; from these, export 
trade opportunities which will be re- 
ferred directly to U.S. businessmen will 
be developed. 

Attendance at the Fair totaled 1,- 
110,137, of which 15,885 were from out- 
side Italy. Of the 3,523 firms which 
exhibited, 1,053 were from 32 foreign 
countries. 

Products reportedly of principal inter- 
est to Fair visitors were building ma- 
chinery, supplies, and equipment; packag- 
ing materials; agricultural machinery; oil 
burners; air conditioners; prefabricated 
houses; camping and water sports equip- 
ment; ovens and machinery for bakeries; 
and sewing and knitting machines. Inter- 
est was also shown in equipment and 
supplies for hotels, restaurants, and bars. 

A complete report on the 1961 Fair, 
including a list of U.S. firms which par- 
ticipated, is available on loan from the 
Business Services Division, Bureau of 
International Business Operations, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





German-French Exchange Fair 
To Be Held in Saarbrucken 


The Saarmesse 1962, a German-French 
Exchange fair with international par- 
ticipation, will take place at Saarbrucken 
from April 6-15, 1962. 

The Saarmesse 1961 reportedly was 
attended by 348,000 visitors from the 
Saarland, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Luxembourg, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Switzerland. 

Exhibit items included construction 
machinery, machine tools, electrical ap- 
pliances, office supplies, furniture, qual- 
ity foods, and miscellaneous consumer 
items. 

The majority of exhibitors reported 
larger sales this year than at the 1960 
Saarmesse. 

U.S. firms interested in exhibiting at 
the Saarmesse 1962 are invited to com- 
municate with the German-American 
Chamber of Commerce, 666 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y., or with the fair man- 
agement at Messeleitung; Saarmesse 
G.m.b.H. Saarbrucken, Messegelande, Am 
Schanzenberg. 
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Norwegian Iron, Steel Production 
Sets Record; Industry to Expand 


SLO.—The Norwegian iron and steel industry had a prosperous 


year in 1960. 


Contributing factors were substantial production 


increases as well as advance sales at relatively high prices. 

Reflecting the increased activity in the Norwegian economy, imports 
of iron and steel rose in 1960 and exports reached a new high, going 
one-third above the previous record in 1959. 

Prospects for the industry in 1961 are fairly good. Production is 
expected to rise in the next few years, however, upon completion of 


several planned projects. 

@ Record high production and sales 
were recorded for all important iron and 
steel products in 1960, despite the ra- 
tioning of electric power which forced the 
industry to cut production in the last 
months of the year. Domestic consump- 
tion of ferrous scrap increased somewhat 
during the year to compensate for the 
diminishing supply of pig iron caused by 
the power rationing. 

@ Some increase is planned for pig-iron 
production in 1961. Steel production is 
expected to remain at the 1960 level be- 
cause of various alterations taking place 
at Norsk Jernverk, the top producer, lo- 
cated at Moi Rana. In 1962, however, 
the expanded capacity of this company 
is expected to increase Norway’s total 
production of crude steel by about 25%. 


Iron, Steel Output Rise 

Output of pig iron increased by 11% 
to an alltime high of 373,200 tons in 
1960—well above forecasts despite cut- 
backs caused by rationing of electricity 
in the fall and winter months. Produc- 
tion in 1961 is expected to increase 9% 
to 410,000 tons. 

Production of steel amounted to a 
record 478,000 tons in 1960, an increase 
of 12% over 1959. It is expected to be 
about the same for 1961. In 1962, how- 
ever, an increase of about 85,000 tons is 
expected when a new steel furnace comes 
into operation at state-owned Norsk 
Jernverk and their bessemer converters 
are replaced by the L-D (Linz-Donawitz) 
oxygen method. 

@ The leading producer, Norsk Jern- 
verk, began operations in 1955. Sales in 
1960 accounted for 70.2% of total 1960 
production of crude steel—221 million 
kroner ($30.9 million). This was an in- 
crease of 35% over 1959. The growth 
was attributed to several factors, fore- 
most of which was increased productivity 
as workers and management had by then 
acquired further experience in plant op- 
eration. Prices were considerably lower 
at the beginning of 1961 than in 1960 but 
total orders were satisfactory. This com- 
pany started 1961 with an order backlog 
of 100,000 tons of products. 

@ The second largest producer (Chris- 
tiania Spigerverk), accounting for 22.4% 
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of total 1960 production of crude steel, 
had sales of 118 million kroner ($16.5 
million). This represented an increase of 
18% over 1959 and was due partly to in- 
creased production of all products and 
partly to higher prices for the company’s 
main products. Prospects for 1961 are 
promising, according to the company’s an- 
nual report. 


Imports, Exports Up 

Imports of pig iron amounted to 10,100 
tons in 1960—almost 500 tons more than 
in 1959. Imports of steel amounted to 
481,100 tons in 1960—9.4% more than in 
1959. Due mainly to a shift in composi- 
tion of the iron and steel imports, the 
value of these increased by 20% to 551 
million kroner ($77.1 million). Iron and 
steel imports accounted for 5.3% of total 
commodity imports in terms of value in 
1960, compared to 6.2% in 1959. 

@ Of the foregoing 481,100-ton total of 
steel imports in 1960, 1.5% or 7,400 tons 
came from the United States. This con- 
sisted principally (83%) of sheets and 
tinplate in various forms and included 
4,000 tons of cold-rolled sheets, more than 
double the 1959 imports of this product; 
900 tons of electrical sheets, four times 
the 1959 amount; and 840 tons of tinplate, 
42% less than in 1959. 

The Norwegian steel industry has 
practically no tariff protection for steel 
products and there are no quantitative 
restrictions on imports of such products. 

Exports of pig iron in 1960 increased 
by 11% in volume and 24% in value to 
110,700 tons and 47 million kroner ($6.6 
million) respectively. Exports of steel 
increased by 52% in volume and 65% in 
value to 164,300 tons and 140 million 
kroner ($19.6 million) respectively. Iron 
and steel exports accounted for 3% of 
the total commodity exports in terms of 
value in 1960 as against 2.2% in 1959. 

@ Exports of steel to the United States 
amounted to 16,000 tons, according to 
U.S. Bureau of the Census figures, or 
about 10% of total exports. This is a 
considerable decrease from the nearly 
30,000 tons shipped to the United States 
in 1959. Reinforcing bars for concrete, 
the most popular product exported, 


amounted to 11,000 tons or 69% of the 
U.S. total. This was slightly less than 
double the tonnage exported in 1959. 
Standard structural shapes amounted to 
2,000 tons, down from the 6,400 tons 
shipped in 1959. Welded pipe and tubing 
amounted to 1,300 tons as against 2,000 
tons in 1959. 

There were major drops in exports of 
wire rods and nails to the United States. 
Exports of wire rods in 1960 were 600 
tons compared to 9,000 tons in 1959. Wire 
nails amounted to only 300 tons in 1960 
whereas they totaled 7 times more or 
2,100 tons in 1959. 


Expanded Output Planned 


A new plan for large-scale expansion 
of the iron and steel production capacity 
at Norsk Jernverk has recently been ap- 
proved by the Storting (Parliament). 
The projects which are planned for com- 
pletion in 1963-64 will double the com- 
pany’s capacity for pig iron; up to 720,- 
000 tons, and increase steel production 
capacity by a further 25% to 600,000 
tons. Company supplies of primary raw 
material will be secured by the opening 
of an extensive, nearby iron ore deposit 
and the building of a coking plant in the 
Mo area. 

Existing semifinished rolling capacity 
of Norsk Jernverk, with some minor fur- 
ther investment, will be capable of proc- 
essing all the steel ingots produced. 
Significant expansion plans have been ap- 
proved for the other processing mills of 
the plant. 

Total investment cost of the new Norsk 
Jernverk development project has been 
estimated at 210 million kroner ($29.4 
million), of which 180 million kroner 
($25.2 million) will be financed by a bond 
issue and the balance obtained from com- 
pany profits. The new expansion project 
will be started this fall and is planned 
to be completed in 1963-64. 

A cold-rolled sheet mill previously ap- 
proved by the Storting for Norsk Jern- 
verk’s subsidiary, Norsk Blikkvalseverk 
in Bergen, is expected to begin operation 
this fall. Initial annual capacity of this 
mill will be 70,000 tons of cold-rolled 
sheets. 

The plant of Christiania Spigerverk re- 
cently announced expansion plans which 
will affect that company’s iron and steel 
production. These plans are chiefly con- 
cerned with increasing output of iron-ore 
concentrate by about 50%, to 150,000 tons 
annually, and testing iron-ore deposits at 
Andgrja in Troms County for possible 
future use——U.S. Embassy. 





The 1961 Greek raisin pack is esti- 
mated at 60,000 short tons, or about 
double the downy mildew-damaged 1960 
pack of 30,500 tons, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service has reported. Average 
production from 1954 through 1958 was 
52,800 tons. 
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Yugoslav Photographic 
Product Imports Up 26% 


There was a marked increase in Yugo- 
slav imports of photographic products 
in 1960 over 1959, according to official 
figures. 

Foreign purchases of photographic 
goods were valued at $2.99 million in 
1960, a 26.3% gain over the 1959 total 
of $2.37 million. 

West Germany supplied 37.8% of the 
imports in 1960, compared with 32% in 
1959. Italy increased its share of the 
market from 14.7 in 1959 to 24.3% in 
1960. France’s share of 12.4% was a 
slight increase over 1959, while both 
East Germany and Hungary lost ground. 

Sensitized motion picture film, unex- 
posed, the leading import item in 1960, 
was valued at $609,750, a little higher 
than 1959. France, West Germany, and 
Italy were pretty well bunched together, 
supplying approximately 90% of the 
total. 

The second important import item, X- 
ray film, was valued at $544,342, slightly 
higher than the 1959 total of $477,718. 
Italy furnished 37.2%, West Germany 
28.3%, and France 22.2%. 


Photo Apparatus Imports Jump 
Photographic apparatus imports 
amounted to $519,100, an increase of 
68.1% over 1959. West Germany sup- 
plied 65.8% of the total, with most of 
the remainder coming from Czecho- 





Oversea Feeding Programs 
To Get U.S. Soybean Oil 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is taking steps to share American agri- 
cultural abundance more widely through 
the Food for Peace program. The De- 
partment will provide volunteer agencies 
with 400 million pounds of vegetable oils, 
primarily soybean oil, for their feeding 
programs among needy people in other 
nations in 1962. 

The agencies wil} receive the food 
supplies under Title III, PL-480 which 
directs the USDA to make commodities 
available to volunteer relief, religious, 
and welfare agencies operating feeding 
programs abroad for needy people. 

Relief agencies have been seeking for 
the past decade to obtain sufficient quan- 
tities of food oil for feeding programs. 
Previously, because of limited quan- 
tities available, distribution of food oil 
had been limited to schools, hospitals, 
orphanages, and homes for the aged. 

The bumper U.S. soybean crop will 
enable the USDA to make 400 million 
pounds of vegetable oil available to volun- 
teer agencies. 
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slovakia, East Germany, Italy, and 
Hungary. 

Films for photography also recorded 
a substantial increase of 36.9% in 1960 
over 1959. Total purchases abroad 
amounted to $487,419. This item was 
principally from Italy, $257,755, more 
than double the 1959 trade, and West 
Germany, $194,435, an increase of more 
than 18% over 1959. 

Detailed statistics on Yugoslavia’s im- 
ports of photographic products for the 
years 1959 and 1960 are available from 
Scientific, Photographic and Business 
Equipment Division, BDSA, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Japan Provides Market for 
Some Electrical Housewares 


TOKYO.—The growth in purchasing 
power, brought about by Japan’s rapidly 
growing economy, renders the market for 
luxury-type electrical appliances quite 
promising. 

Although Japan’s gradual liberaliza- 
tion of its foreign trade is expected to 
ease imports, it will become increasingly 
difficult for U.S. appliances to compete 
with Japanese products, of similar type 
and quality, on the basis of price. 

Domestically manufactured appliances 
are quite similar to those produced in 
the United States but are less varied be- 
cause of the unique living conditions of 
the Japanese. Noninsulated Japanese 
homes are heated primarily by charcoal 
braziers, or electric or gas space heaters. 
Quite popular and manufactured in large 
quantities are the electric “kotatsu” and 
“anka,” and body- and bed-warming 
contrivances. Domestic innovations well 
suited to the preparation of Japanese 
cuisine are electric rice cookers and 
fish roasters. 

Best market opportunities exist for 
U.S. specialty or luxury items not manu- 
factured domestically which would at- 
tract the relatively small high-income 
groups. These appliances would include 
disposals, blankets, can openers, dish 
washers, coffeemakers, grills, and food 
mixers for which an appreciable market 
has yet to be developed.—U.S. Embassy. 
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World Natural Rubber 
Production Declines 


World production of natural rubber 
fell to 155,000 tons in June, compared 
with 160,000 tons for the same month of 
1960. 

Output for the first 6 months of 1961 
was estimated at 970,000 tons against 
960,000 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago, according to estimates of the 
Secretariat of the International Rubber 
Study Group, BDSA reports. 

Deliveries from U.S. and U.K. stock- 
piles for June were 4,000 tons and for 
the first 6 months of 1961 were 14,000 
tons. 


Consumption Down 


World consumption of natural rubber 
was placed at 177,500 tons in June, com- 
pared with 182,500 tons in the same 
month of 1960. In the first 6 months of 
1961, consumption was 1,010,000 tons 
and in the same period of 1960, 1,047,500 
tons. Estimated imports into the U.S.S.R. 
and Red China included in these figures 
totaled 36,750 tons in June 1961, 32,000 
tons in June 1960, 191,500 tons in the 
first 6 months of 1961, and 146,250 tons 
in the first 6 months of 1960. 

Excluding production and consumption 
for Iron Curtain countries, world syn- 
thetic rubber production was estimated 
at 147,500 tons and consumption at 162,- 
500 tons for June 1961. In June 1960, 
output and consumption were 160,000 
and 155,000 tons, respectively. In the 
first 6 months of this year, production 
totaled 907,500 tons and consumption 
907,500 tons. In the same period of 1960, 
the figures were 967,500 tons and 900,000 
tons, respectively. 

World consumption of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber totaled 1,917,500 tons for 
the first 6 months of 1961, compared with 
1,947,500 tons in the same period of 1960. 
Consumption in the United States de- 
creased 13.2% from 831,751 tons to 722,- 
326 tons. Consumption in foreign coun- 
tries, excluding the U.S.S.R. and Red 
China, increased 3.5% from 969,499 tons 
to 1,003,674 tons. 





Australian Footwear Production Increases, Trade Decreases 


Australian production of footwear, 
other than rubber, was 9% higher in 
1959-60 than in 1958-59. Imports were 
down 8% and exports fell 27%. 

Footwear production increased from 
32.5 million pairs in 1958-59 to 35.8 
million pairs in 1959-60. 

Australian imports of footwear, other 
than rubber, declined from $1.6 million in 
1958-59 to $1.5 million in 1959-60. Ex- 
ports dropped from $763,000 to $555,000. 


The United States exported 13,381 
pairs of shoes, valued at $55,868, to 
Australia in the calendar year 1960 and 
imported from Australia 8,701 pairs val- 
ued at $54,419. 

Statistics showing Australia’s produc- 
tion and foreign trade of footwear are 
available from Textiles and Leather Di- 
vision, BDSA, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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First Decrease in U.S. 
Furniture Imports Seen 


In the first 6 months of 1961, U.S. 
imports of furniture dipped 0.5% in 
value over the comparable 1960 period 
—the first such decrease since 1955. Im- 
ports of furniture and parts of wood 
totaled $13,122,709 in 1961, compared to 
first-half year imports in 1960 of $13,- 
191,294. 


Trade Fluctuations Cited 


A major decrease of 41.9% occurred in 
imports of furniture parts of cane or 
rattan peel, from a value of $476,000 in 
the first 6 months of 1960 to $276,500 
in the comparable 1961 period. Ship- 
ments of cane or rattan peel chairs fell 
80.8%, from $330,500 in 1960 to $228,- 
400 in 1961. Imports of furniture and 
parts of rattan, reed, bamboo, etc., fell 
11.9% from a value of $777,300 in 1960 
to $684,500 in 1961. These 3 furniture 
classes are traditionally supplied princi- 
pally by Hong Kong and the Republic 
of the Philippines. 

A 50% increase in the import value 
of bentwood furniture and parts, sup- 
plied by Yugoslavia and Poland, was 
noteworthy. Trade rose from $250,600 
in 1960 to $375,800 in 1961. 

Auditorium-type folding chairs made 
the next largest gain. The value of the 
total trade rose 23.8%. For the first 
6 months of 1960, 269,700 units valued 
at $364,300 were imported into the 
United States. In the comparable 1961 
period, 325,500 units valued at $450,900 
were imported. Yugoslavia and Poland 
were again the principal suppliers. Yugo- 
slav shipments declined, however, 
while Polish shipments increased. The 
average value of Polish chairs, $1.02 
each, contrasted to Yugoslavian chairs at 
$1.35 each, may have accounted for the 
changing import pattern. 

In the 2 classes of imports which ac- 
count for more than 70% of all classes 
in the wood furniture category, trade 
was relatively stable. Both classes are 
labeled as “other” and include a wide 
variety of goods. Class 4246500 decreased 
0.8% to $3.93 million from $3.96 million 
while class 4249400 increased 1.1% to 
$6.22 million from $6.15 million. Major 
suppliers to the U.S. market in class 
4246500 are Yugoslavia, Denmark, Italy, 
and Japan, of which all but Yugoslavia 
showed increases. In class 4249400, 
Yugoslavia, Denmark, Poland, and Spain 
made larger shipments. 


Yugoslav, Danish Shipments Up 


Although there were changes in the 
dollar-volume ranking of various coun- 
tries, the leading suppliers of wood furni- 
ture and parts remained the same in the 
first half of 1961 as in the comparable 
1960 period. 
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Yugoslavia, with shipments valued at 
$2.4 million in 1961, contrasted with 
$2.3 million, retained first place. 

Denmark in increasing shipmens from 
$2.1 million to $2.3 million took over sec- 
ond place from Hong Kong. 

Italy moved up to third place with a 
small increase in shipments from $1.70 
million to $1.76 million in the 1961 pe- 
riod. Other major suppliers were Japan 
and Hong Kong. 

Statistical tabulations of this trade for 
1960 and for the first 6 months of 1961 
are available without charge from Con- 
sumer Durables Division, BDSA, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





U.S. Storage Battery 
Exports in Downtrend 


U.S. exports of motor vehicle starting, 
lighting, and ignition (S.L.I.) batteries 
have declined from a recent peak of 661,- 
339 batteries in 1951 to 180,213 batteries 
in 1960. Exports of the first 6 months of 
1961 are at an annual rate of 117,000 for 
6- and 12-volt batteries. Exports of other 
storage batteries declined from 114,593 
cells in 1954, the most recent peak, to 
88,052 cells in 1960. 

The foreign market for S.L.I. batteries 
is largely in those economic areas with 
less than 50,000 operating motor vehicles, 
an analysis of the 1960 export data con- 
firms. After a peak of 50,000 cars, the 
market declines progressively until the 
metor vehicle population approximates 
200,000. Beyond this point local manu- 
facturers obtain all but a token per- 
centage of the market and become a 
source of an exportable surplus for the 
common sizes and types. 

The value of world demand for storage 
batteries approximated $650 million in 
1960. Of this amount, 80% of the units 
(60 million) represented S.L.I. batteries. 

Two-thirds of the world demand for 
storage batteries is in the Western Hem- 
isphere. This includes 5% from North 
America exclusive of the United States, 
and 2% from South America. 

Europe uses 25% of the world produc- 
tion. This is divided between western 
Europe, 21%, and Soviet territories and 
satellites, 4%. The remaining 8% of 
world demand by continents includes 
Asia 3%, Africa 2%, and Oceania 3%. 

Western Hemisphere markets pur- 
chased 50% of the battery units exported 
from the United States. Twenty percent 
of the total was taken by Canada, and 
60% went to countries requiring fewer 
than 20,000 batteries a year. 





Spain’s 1961 production of raisins is 
estimated at 13,000 short tons—5,000 in 
Malaga and 8,000 in Denia, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 


Construction Lumber 
Demand in Japan Up 


TOKYO.—Japan’s rapid economic ex- 
pansion and building activity has created 
a rising demand for softwood construc- 
tion lumber. Because of the heavy drain 
on Japan’s softwood timber resources, 
however, log production has not kept 
pace with demand, necessitating the im- 
portation of increasing quantities of logs 
and lumber. 

Softwood log production in 1960 
amounted to 15.7 billion board feet, an 
increase of 5% over production of 15 bil- 
lion feet in 1958. Softwood log imports, 
on the other hand, increased 116% from 
242 million board feet to 523 million feet 
in this period. Major suppliers of soft- 
wood logs in 1960 were the U.S.S.R., 
61%; the United States, including 
Alaska, 26%; and New Zealand, 10%. 

Total Japanese lumber production, 
largely softwood, increased about 12% 
from an estimated 9.8 billion board feet 
in 1958 to 11.3 billion feet in 1960. 

Softwood lumber imports in 1960 rose 
86% from 35 million board feet to 64 mil- 
lion feet. The imports consisted of 
Douglas fir, 38 million board feet; sitka 
spruce, 19 million feet; and other species, 
7 million feet. The United States 
supplied 95% of the imports in 1958 and 
97% in 1960. Canada supplied most of 
the remainder. 

The shortage of lumber in Japan has 
led to skyrocketing prices. The lumber 
price index (1952—100) rose from 155.5 
to 196.0 in the 5-month period from Janu- 
ary to May 1961, according to data pre- 
pared by the Bank of Japan. The Min- 
istry of Finance, consequently, received 
Cabinet approval on August 15 of emer- 
gency measures to deal with this situa- 
tion. Details of the Ministry of Finance 
plans have not been announced, but 
among the measures to be taken are an 
increase in cutting of national forest 
timber, encouragement of cutting on 
private lands by granting tax exemp- 
tions, and promoting more log imports.— 
U.S. Embassy. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Copper-Base Mill Product 
Imports of U.S. Decline 


U.S. imports of all types of brass mill 
products in the second quarter of 1961 
were substantially below those in the 
same period in 1960. 

The total of 3 million pounds of copper 
rolls and sheets imported in the second 
quarter was less than half the 7.1 mil- 
lion pounds of the second quarter 1960, 
according to U.S. Bureau of the Census 
figures. A decline of 3 million pounds 
in imports from Sweden and Belgium was 
largely responsible. Also, Italy, Finland, 
and West Germany, which supplied 1.1 
million pounds in the second quarter 
1960, were the source of less than 200,000 
pounds in the same period this year. 

Imported copper tubing, which has 
been extremely competitive in the do- 
mestic market, totaled 4.8 million pounds 
in the April-June period compared to 11.5 
million pounds in the same period the 
preceding year. Imports from the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and France, totaling 
2.1 million pounds, compared to 6.7 mil- 
lion pounds in the second quarter 1960, 
accounted for most of the drop. 

Brass rod and bar imports of 4.2 mil- 
lion pounds in the second quarter 
dropped from 5.5 million pounds in the 
same 1960 period. A decline of 1.7 mil- 
lion pounds in imports from West Ger- 
many and Switzerland, two of the prin- 
cipal foreign suppliers, was partially 
offset by a 1-million-pound increase from 
the United Kingdom. 

Imports of other brass mill products 
such as brass sheet, plate, strip, and 
seamless brass tubes and tubing, were 
lower in the second quarter, compared 
to the same period in 1960. Most of our 
foreign suppliers shared in the decline. 

Imports of copper-insulated wire and 
cable dropped from 3.6 million pounds 
in the second quarter 1960 to 1.4 million 
pounds in the second quarter 1961. The 
drop occurred primarily in receipts from 
Japan which declined from 1.9 million 
pounds to 117,000 pounds. 





Danish imports of unmanufactured 
tobacco in the first 6 months of 1961 
totaled 13.1 million pounds—about 5% 
more than in January-June 1960, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 

The U.S. share was 54% this year, 
compared with 48 a year ago. 








Reports in the Commodity News 
department generally are prepared 
by the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration (BDSA) in- 
dustry divisions, based on dis- 
patches from U.S. Foreign Service 
posts and departmental research. 
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Machine Tool Deliveries Rise 

Deliveries of machine tools continued 
to rise substantially. New orders ex- 
ceeded deliveries. By the end of June, 
the industry’s order book was valued 
at over $318 million—an increase of 
nearly 30% on the total value a year 
earlier. The principal demand was from 
export orders. 


Steel Production Falls 


Average weekly output of steel in the 
United Kingdom continued to drop in 
August to 338,400 tons, well below the 
August 1960 level. An important factor 
in the 20% decline in production this 
year was the continued acceleration of 
stock withdrawals which became appar- 
ent in the second quarter of 1961. In 
the 1960 period inventories were rising. 

Consumption of steel dropped only 2% 
for the second quarter 1961 despite the 
inventory rundown. This reflected the 
relatively stationary state of total indus- 
trial output in Britain since the end of 
1960. Although steel demand has suf- 
fered to some extent from substitution 
of other materials and from product de- 
velopment changes brought on by com- 
petition, the pattern of steel deliveries 
also reflects some shifts in the fortunes 
of various industries making use of crude 
steel. 

U.K. steel exports increased steadily 
through July this year while imports 
declined. Exports for 1961, to the end 
of July, averaged 261,000 tons a month, 
compared with 255,000 tons in the same 
period last year. Imports have averaged 
only 36,000 tons a month, compared with 
106,000 tons in 1960. 

@ The Steel Co. of Wales is to supply 
regular shipments of tinplate to Conti- 
nental Can Co. and American Can Co. 
The first shipment of over 11,000 tons is 
to be delivered in October and November. 


Aircraft Industry Reviewed 


The British Government has encour- 
aged a series of mergers within the air- 
craft industry since 1959. As a result 
there are a smaller number of larger 
production units. Under this new pat- 
tern, output, exports, and employment 
have generally been well maintained. Al- 
though output of the aircraft industry 
has changed very little since 1956, orders 
on hand at the end of 1960 were sub- 
stantially higher than a year before, 
chiefly because of defense orders. 


Exports increased in 1958 and 1959 
but there was an 8.8% decrease from 
$433 million to $395 million from 1960 
to 1961. Losses were largely concen- 
trated in sales of complete aircraft. Air- 
craft exports for first half of 1961 were 
a record for the 6-month period at $228 
million, due to an increasing foreign de- 
mand for British engines and parts. Im- 
ports of aircraft and parts, on the other 
hand, fluctuated considerably, ranging 
from $21 million in 1959 to $104 million 
in 1960. 


Bicycles Sales Low 


U.K. production of bicycles fell below 
the yearly average output of 2 million 
for the first time since the end of the 
war. Exports in this period were down 
from 595,500 last year to 526,900 this 
year, although shipments to the United 
States increased by 50%. 

Dealers were reported to be holding 
up on orders until public reaction to 
the July credit restraints could be fully 
assessed. It was expected that sales 
would suffer unless credit curbs have the 
effect of shifting demand from cars 
to cycles. 


Synthetic Rubber Agent Named 

The International Synthetic Rubber 
Co. has been appointed sole U.K. agent 
for Diene, the synthetic rubber now be- 
ing produced by Firestone Synthetic Rub- 
ber & Latex Co. of Akron, Ohio. 

Diene will be used mainly in the pro- 
duction of heavy truck tires, blended with 
either natural rubber or styrene buta- 
diene. Other uses for its special proper- 
ties are being examined. If the demand 
is satisfactory, Diene will eventually be 
produced in the United Kingdom by the 
International Synthetic Rubber Co. 


Uncertainty in the Cotton Industry 


Poor business through the summer 
and uncertainty over import prospects 
have resulted in a severe shortage of 
orders in the U.K. cotton industry. For 
the first time since the cotton reorgan- 
ization scheme came into full operation, 
there are some limitations on industry 
working hours. So far, limitations have 
been confined to the fine spinning sector 
where about 1,500 workers are estimated 
to be on short time. It is likely that the 
forthcoming holidays in the mill towns 
may be extended. 


(See Industry, page 42) 
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Canadian Iron Ore 
Production Dips 12% 


TORONTO.—Iron ore production in 
Canada fell from a peak of 24.49 million 
long tons in 1959 to 21.51 million tons in 
1960, a drop of 12%. This was largely 
due to the lower operating rate of the 
steel industry in the United States. 

Exports to the United States fell 22% 
in 1960 from 15 million long tons for 
the preceding year. Meanwhile, exports 
to other countries rose 21%. 

The Caland Ore Co., Ltd. (subsidiary 
of a U.S. firm) at Atikokan, Ontario, 
came into production with a potential 
production capacity of 3 million tons 
annually. Caland is now the third pro- 
ducer in the Steep Rock area. 


Output to Expand 


A number of projects are under 
development. These include the Quebec 
Cartier at Lac Jeannine, in the Wabush 
Lake area of northern Quebec, with an 
annual capacity of 8 million tons; the 
Iron Ore Co. in the Carol Lake area, 7 
million tons; and the Wabush Iron Co., 





Electrical Wiring Device 
Exports of U.S. Advance 


U.S. exports of electrical-current- 
earrying wiring devices increased 21% 
in the first half of 1961, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1960. The 
United States registered foreign sales 
valued at $6,223,284, according to U.S. 
Bureau of the Census figures, with 
Canada purchasing 55% of the total. 

The European market for interior 
wiring devices had the largest relative 
increase. U.S. sales to that area 
amounted to $1,020,641 or 44% greater 
than in the first half of 1960. The 
United Kingdom had purchases of 
$435,156 thus remaining the principal 
consumer of U.S. wiring devices in that 
area. U.K. imports increased 52% over 
1960 purchases of $287,158. 

U.S. exports to the Central American 
market totaled $393,282 for the first 6 
months of 1961, a 6% increase over the 
similar period of 1960. The primary 
consumer in this area was Mexico with 
purchases amounting to $221,357. 

South America also registered a slight 
increase in imports as U.S. exports to 
that area amounted to $619,533, com- 
pared with $597,669 for 1960. Venezuela 
and Colombia were the leading importers 
with purchases amounting to $322,253 
and $186,896, respectively. 

If U.S. exports of interior electrical 
wiring devices in the second half of 1961 
record a relative increase equal to the 
second half of 1960, exports will approxi- 
mate $12 million for the year and 
thereby surpass both 1959 and 1960. 
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5 million tons. Anaconda Iron Ore is 
now operating a pilot plant at Nakima, 
northern Ontario. 

Two new developments have been re- 
ported in British Columbia. The Silver 
Standard Mines has a Japanese contract 
for 1 million tons of concentrates start- 
ing in 1962. There is also a 500,000-ton 
project of Noranda Mines to begin late 
in 1961. 

The first iron smelter in British 
Columbia is nearing completion at 
Kimberly, near the Sullivan mine of the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. The 
smelter will utilize the iron oxide tailings 
from Consolidated’s concentrates. Inter- 
national Nickel Co., at Copper Cliff, 
Ontario, is expanding its iron-oxide re- 
covery plant to an annual capacity of 
900,000 tons.—U.S. Consulate General. 





Industry .. . 


(Continued from page 41) 

The overriding influence affecting the 
cotton industry is the present uncertainty 
about Hong Kong’s intentions with re- 
gard to import quotas. Discussions have 
been going on recently but no announce- 
ment has been made. Many firms began 
1961 with a good backlog of orders but 
sales were slow during the summer. It 
is now reported that imported cloth is 
as difficult to sell as home-produced ma- 
terial. A further factor which is hold- 
ing up reorders is the higher credit cost 
which discourages inventory buildup. 


Automobile Production Down 


Average weekly automobile production 
increased from 22,576 in May to 23,192 
in June. For the first 7 months of 1961, 
output amounted to some 600,000 ve- 
hicles, contrasted to 892,064 for the 1960 


period. Exports of automobiles were 
still 30% below the level of a year 
earlier. 


@ The British press has reported a 
possibility that General Motors may stop 
importing the Vauxhall car into the 
United States. The car is produced by 
GM’s_ wholly-owned U.K. subsidiary. 
Vauxhall sales in the United States were 
less than 2,000 for the first 6 months 
of 1961, compared with 23,000 in 1959. 


Record Building Output 

The value of work carried out by 
building and civil engineering contrac- 
tors jumped by $101 million to a new 
postwar record of $1,680 million in the 
second quarter of 1961. Largest increase 
was in industrial building which was 
nearly 20% above the comparable 1960 
figure. All sectors of the industry im- 
proved. 

The record construction figures con- 
tinue to reflect the boom in the invest- 
ment industries. Although there have 
been signs that the demand for indus- 
trial building may be beginning to taper 
off, the building industry is reported to 


Burmese Photographic 
Product Imports Down 


Burma’s foreign purchases of pho- 
tographic products increased more than 
38% in the first 6 months of 1960 over 
the corresponding period of 1959, accord- 
ing to official customs statistics. 


Total imports of all photographic prod- 
ucts were valued at $705,530 in the first 
half of 1960 and at $510,974 for the same 
period of 1959. 


Japan has taken over as the principal 
supplier of photographic products to 
Burma, 26.6%; followed by Belgium with 
24.8%; the United Kingdom, 17%; West 
Germany, 14.5%; and the United States, 
6.6%. 


Film Imports Up 


Leading import item was photographic 
film which jumped from $42,126 in the 
first 6 months of 1959 to $188,601 for the 
first half of 1960. The United Kingdom, 
Japan, West Germany, and Belgium 
supplied most of this film. 


Effective January 1, 1960, still cameras 
were separately classified, having pre- 
viously been included in “photographic 
apparatus, n.e.c.” Imports were valued 
at $140,391, with Japan supplying 65.5%, 
West Germany 16%, and Switzerland 
10.9%. 

Foreign purchases of motion picture 
film, unexposed, increased from $119,602 
for the first half of 1959 to $150,015 for 
the same period of 1960. Belgium fur- 
nished around 91%, about the same as in 
1959. 


Although imports of motion picture 
projectors declined 45.3%, shipments 
from Japan were more than doubled. In- 
creases were also made by West Ger- 
many and the United States. Italy, Aus- 
tralia, and the United Kingdom were the 
big losers. 

Imports of motion picture apparatus, 
n.e.c., also declined 61.4%. The United 
States, however, increased its share of 
the market from 3% in 1959 to 81.8% in 
the 1960 period. 

Detailed statistics showing Burma’s 
imports of photographic products for the 
first 6 months of 1959 and 1960 are avail- 
able from Scientific, Photographic and 
Business Equipment Division, BDSA, 
U.S. Department of Commerce 25, D.C. 





be confident that the present high level 
of activity will continue well into 1962. 
Commentators have pointed out that the 
July credit squeeze may well have an 
effect on the hitherto seemingly inex- 
haustible demand for housing. Contrac- 
tors still have plenty of work on hand. 
The housing demand is likely to react 
quickly to any relaxation of the squeeze, 
i.e., the lowering of the Bank rate on 
October 6.—U.S. Embassy, London. 
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W. German Rubber 
Industry Expands 


HAMBURG.—The West German rub- 
ber and rubber products industry con- 
tinued to expand rapidly, in 1960. Pro- 
duction of rubber products showed a 
16.5% increase and synthetic rubber 
production a 66.9% increase over 1959. 

Exports of rubber goods increased 
18% in 1960 over 1959 and imports rose 
almost 41%. Customers for German 
rubber goods are princially neighboring 
European countries who take over half 
of the total exports. 

Tires and tire products are the most 
important items, by value, of both im- 
ports and exports. Total imports of 
rubber products, however, are still much 
less than exports. Value of imports of 
rubber products in 1960 was about $41 
million, but exports were valued at 
about $99 million. 

West German exports of rubber prod- 
ucts to the United States decreased 
slightly from $3.6 million in 1959 to $3.4 
million in 1960. Passenger and bicycle 
tires constitute about 30% of these 
totals. 

West German imports of rubber prod- 
ucts from the United States amounted 
to a few million dollars in 1960. About 
$21 million worth of synthetic rubber 
was imported from the United States, 
however, making the total 1960 balance 
of trade in rubber and rubber products 
heavily in favor of the United States. 

Production of synthetic rubber in- 
creased from 48,656 tons in 1959 to 
81,073 tons in 1960. Synthetic rubber 
capacity is over 150,000 tons and is pro- 
grammed currently to slightly over 200,- 
000 tons. This capacity, when it ac- 
tually becomes production, may affect 
imports from the United States.—U.S. 
Consulate General. 
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Japanese Iron, Steel Companies 
Pursue Asian, African Ventures 


JOR T0.—Japanese steel firms are showing increasing interest in joint 
ventures with local business interests in African and Southeast Asian 
countries for the construction and operation of steel processing plants. 
They are also exploring possibilities of securing new iron ore sources 


in these areas. 

One of Japan’s largest steel firms, the 
Fuji Iron & Steel Co., has announced an 
agreement with Hong Kong interests on 
the formation of a jointly owned cor- 
poration which has been informally ap- 
proved by the Japanese Government. The 
firm will be capitalized at US$700,000 
of which the Japanese share is 50%. 
Present plans call for enlarging an ex- 
isting steel mill at Kowloon which, when 
completed is to have a monthly produc- 
tion capacity of 2,000 tons of rolled 
steel products. 

A similar project is under considera- 
tion with Singapore interests. When 
finalized and approved by the Japanese 
Government, this venture will be initially 
capitalized at US$1.6 million with Fuji 
putting up about half the capital. To 
be completed in 3 planned stages, the 
estimated total cost will be US$5.3 mil- 
lion. Capacity production will be aimed 
at 10,700 tons a month of galvanized 
steel sheets, electrofused steel tubes, 
nails, and wire. 

Several other of the larger Japanese 
steel companies are considering similar 
arrangements in Taiwan, Malaya, and 
Kenya. They are also exploring possible 
financial participation in the expansion 





Mexican Firm To Make 
Jeep-Type Vehicles 


MONTERREY.—The Mexican firm of 
Trailers de Monterrey, S.A., plans to 
start production of a jeep-type vehicle 
early in 1962, according to the company 
president. 

Designs are complete for three differ- 
ent models, one for military use and 
two for rural use. The vehicles will be 
assembled using Mexican components ex- 
cept for the motor, transmission, axles 
and dashboard instruments. These latter 
items for the most part will be purchased 
from the United States. Retail prices 
of the Ramirez jeep are expected to be 
lower than those of the units now assem- 
bled in Mexico by Willys, Land Rover, 
and Toyota. 

Stamping, milling, and other machin- 
ery recently purchased in the United 
States will be used in producing the 
vehicles. 

Mexican Government policy promotes 
the local manufacture of products rather 
than the assembly of imported com- 
ponents.—U.S. Consulate General. 





of Rhodesian pig iron production. 

The Japanese steel industry is con- 
cerned both with finding new markets 
for its products and developing addi- 
tional sources of raw materials. Fuji’s 
capital tieups in Singapore and Hong 
Kong would enable it to explore the 
market potential in Southeast Asia more 
intensively, and also provide it with im- 
mediate customers for some machinery 
and intermediate products.—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 





Netherland, Swedish Firms 
To Produce U.S. Trailers 


Two American manufacturers of trail- 
ers have licensed companies in Falken- 
berg, Sweden and Rotterdam to make 
their equipment. . 

@ Fruehauf International Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Fruehauf Trailers, Detroit, 
Mich., has concluded a license agreement 
with N. V. Nederlandse Tank-Appara- 
ten-en Machinefabriek “Netam” to pro- 
duce trailers for the Benelux market. 
Netam manufactures semi-trailers, stor- 
age tanks, street cleaning cars, and hy- 
draulic dumping vehicles. 

The Fruehauf company has subsidi- 
aries in France and England, in addition 
to associated manufacturing companies 
in Sweden, Spain, and West Germany.— 
U.S. Consulate General, Rotterdam. 

@ Chr. Olsson Co. of Falkenberg will 
manufacture truck trailers under license 
from Trailmobile, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The agreement grants the Swedish firm 
sole manufacturing rights for Scandi- 
navian and other EFTA countries for 
Trailmobile equipment. The Olsson com- 
pany will add a new machine shop and its 
staff will be increased from about 400 
to 550. 


The Swedish firm has branch offices in 
Swedish cities as well as in Werdohl, 
West Germany, and the Hague.—vU.S. 
Consulate General, Goteborg. 





The 1961 Iranian raisin pack is tenta- 
tively forecast at 66,000 short tons, an 
average crop but 50% larger than the 
abnormally small 1960 pack of 44,000 
tons, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 
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Export Promotion Calendar 





Foreign Commerce Weekly pre- 
sents thie new feature designed to 
keep the American business commu- 
nity informed of conferences, work- 
shops, exhibits, and seminars 
intended to help promote and expand 
exports. Star (%) indicates U.S. 
Department of Commerce exhibit 
participation. 


October 


23-27.—National Metals 
Hall, Detroit, Mich.* 


25.—Luncheon, National Association of 
Photographic Manufacturers, Inc., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Commerce Speaker: L. Edward 
Scriven, Bureau of International Busi- 
ness Operations. 


25.—First Annual Conference, Indus- 
trial Development Research Council, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N.Y. Com- 
merce speaker: Clarence I. Blau, 
Bureau of International Programs. 


25-26.—National Woodwork Manufac- 
turers Association Meeting, Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Commerce 
Speaker: A. J. Buchar, Department’s 
Field Office, Chicago. 


25-27.—13th Annual Virginia World 
Trade Conference, Hotel Chamberlin, 
Old Point Comfort, Va. Commerce par- 
ticipants: E. E. Schnellbacher, Bureau 
of International Business Operations; 
William A. Rafferty, Bureau of Inter- 
national Programs. 


26.—Export Expansion Workshop, Man- 
ger Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Sponsor: 
Cleveland World Trade Association. 


27.—Annual Meeting, Insulation Board 
Institute, Chicago, Ill. Commerce Par- 
ticipant: A. J. Buchar, Department’s 
Field Office, Chicago, III. 


28-31.—1961 Convention and Exhibit, 
National Automatic Merchandising As- 


sociation. McCormack Place, Chicago, 
Ill.* 


30-Nov. 1.—National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N.Y. Commerce speaker: As- 
sistant Secretary Rowland Burnstan. 
Other Commerce participants: L. 
Edward Scriven, Bureau of Business 
Operations, and William B. Dale, Bu- 
reau of International Programs. 


31-Nov. 1.—First International Vending 
Symposium, McCormack Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Sponsor: National Automa- 
tie Merchandising Association. 





Show. Cobo 


November 


1.—International Management Program 
Session, International House, Boston, 
Mass. Sponsor: World Trade Center 
of New England. 


Luncheon Meeting, Machinery Metals 
Export Club, New York, N.Y. Com- 
Merce Speaker: L. Edward Scriven, 
Bureau of International Operations. 


7-8.—Conference for Corporation Ex- 
ecutives, on “U.S. Business in Western 
Europe.” Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C. Sponsor: School of Advanced 
International Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University. 


7-9.—Packaging Machinery Manufactur- 
ers Institute Show, Cobo Hall, De- 
troit, Mich.* 


9.—Regular Luncheon Meeting, Inter- 
national Trade Club of Chicago, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Commerce 
Speaker: L. Edward Scriven, Bureau 
of International Business Operations. 


9.—World Trade Seminar, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Sponsors: Columbus Area 
Chamber of Commerce, REEC. Com- 
merce Speaker: Charles F. Boehme, 
Bureau of International Business Op- 
erations. 


13-14.—Third Annual Columbia Basin 
Export-Import Conference, The Ben- 
son Hotel, Portland, Oreg. Commerce 
Speaker: Under Secretary Edward 
Gudeman. 


2. 











Pakistan, U.S. Conclude 
4-Year Sales Agreement 


Agreement has been reached between 
the Governments of Pakistan and the 
United States on a program under Title 
I, Public Law 480, for the sale of: 





Approximate Millions 
Commodity quantity of dollars 
Wheat/wheat prod- 
ucts 206.7 mil. bu. 341.1 
Feed grains ; 19.7 mil. bu. 23.6 
Cotton, extra long 
staple ‘ 30,000 bales 9.6 
Cotton, upland 40,000 bales 6.3 
Tobacco 8 mil. lb. 8.0 
Cottonseed /soybean 
oil ‘ 837 .8 mil. Ib. 127 .65 
Nonfat dry milk 22 mil. Ib. 1.8 
Dried eggs 441,000 lb 0.6 
Poultry, frozen 1.1 mil. Ib 0.4 
Tallow, inedible 200 mil. Ib. 16.0 
Ocean transporta- 
tion estimated 86.5 
Total 621.55 


The commodities are to be shipped over 


Walsh-Healey Act Rules 
Modified for Exporters 


Export merchants are now exempted 
from the “regular dealers” requirements 
under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. Previously, only export merchants 
who could meet those requirements could 
participate in Government contracts for 
exports of commodities. 

Under an amendment to the Public 
Contracts regulations published in the 
Federal Register of September 30, 1961, 
firms exclusively engaged in export 
merchandising may henceforth partici- 
pate in Government export contracts. 

The new regulation, however, requires 
export merchants to meet certain condi- 
tions. Contracts must be for export of 
goods. Purchases must be paid for out of 
grants or loans to the countries receiv- 
ing the commodities or out of other funds 
of such countries. Export merchants 
must notify their manufacturers that the 
United States is the purchaser and that 
the provisions of the Act apply. Export 
merchants must also accept liability for 
observance of the labor standards of 
the Act. 





No Additional Restrictions 
For Alsike Clover Seed 


The President has accepted as the find- 
ings of the U.S. Tariff Commission the 
findings of the two Commissioners who 
decided that imposition of additional 
restrictions on imports of alsike clover 
seed is not warranted under section 7, 
the escape clause provision of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended. 

The President’s decision was taken 
after consultation with the Trade Policy 
Committee. 





Pin Inquiry Rescheduled 


The public hearing with regard to the 
escape clause investigation of straight 
(dressmakers’ or common) pins, insti- 
tuted by the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
has been rescheduled for 10 a.m., E.S.T., 
December 19, 1961. 

The hearing was originally scheduled 
for November 14. 





a 4-year period except for upland cotton 
and poultry, which will be shipped in the 
current fiscal year. 

Proceeds from this sale are to be 
used for loans by the Export-Import 
Bank to private U.S. and Pakistani busi- 
ness firms, loans and grants for economic 
development, and various U.S. uses. 
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Export Expansion—A Basic Responsibility 
Of Commerce Field Offices 


7° provide practical, business-like 
services to American firms interested 
in international trade the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices are 
staffed with experienced international 
trade specialists, who are prepared to 
provide current and authentic informa- 
tion on the opportunities and prospects 
in export trade. This service, available 
not only to those presently engaged in this 
trade but also to firms interested in de- 
veloping such business includes informa- 
tion and assistance on: 


Establishment of Foreign Market Con- 
nections, including lists of buyers and 
suppliers, with business information on 
such firms, and specific business oppor- 
tunities. 


Trends and Developments on economic 


and commercial conditions, exports, im- 
ports, and international finance. 

Procedures and Documentation Re- 
quirements relating to import and ex- 
change quotas and controls, import li- 
censing regulations, tariff rates, and ad- 
ministrative customs orders affecting 
specific U.S. products. 

Administration of Export Control re- 
quirements concerning licensing and docu- 
mentation of export shipments and clear- 
ance in emergencies. 


Foreign Government Procurements 
and current programs and services of 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Development Loan Fund, and Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 


Commerce Field Offices can be of help 
to you on your foreign trade problems; 
you are invited to make use of them. 


Field Office Locations 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., U.S. Courthouse, 
CHapel 7-0311. 


Atlanta 3, Ga., Volunteer Bldg., 
JAckson 2-4121. 

Boston 10, Mass., 80 Federal St., 
CApitol 3-2312 or 2313. 

Buffalo 3, N.Y., Federal Bldg., 
TL. 3-4216. 

Charleston 4, S.C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bldg., RAymond 2-7771. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Majestic Bldg., 634-2731. 


Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd., 
ANdover 3-3600. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Fifth Third Bank Bldg., 
DUnbar 1-2200. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
Bidg., CHerry 1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., oe Mart, 
Riverside 8-5611 

Denver 2, Colo., New Customhouse, 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., Federal Bldg., 
WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N.C., U.S. Post Office Bldg., 
BRoadway 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., Scanlan Bldg., 
CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., Federal Bldg., 
ELgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 911 Walnut St., 
BAltimore 1-7000. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., Western Pacific Bldg., 
Richmond 9-4711. 


Memphis 3, Tenn., Falls Bldg., 
JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fla., Ainsley Bldg., 
FRanklin 7-2581. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., Federal Bldg., 
339-0112. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave., 
529-2411. 

New York 1, N.Y., Empire State Bldg., 
LOngacre 3- 3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 
WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix 25, Ariz., New Federal Bldg., 
261-3285. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 1030 Park Bldg., 
GRant 1-0800. 

Portland 4, Oreg., Old U.S. Courthouse Bldg., 
CApitol 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave., 
2-7133. 

Richmond 19, Va., Parcel Post Bldg., 
MIlton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., New Federal Bldg., 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 S.W. Temple St., 
DAvis 8-2911. 


San Francisco 11, Calif., Customhouse, 
YUkon 6-3111. 


Savannah, Ga., U.S. Courthouse and P.O. 
Bldg., ADams 2-4755. 


Seattle 4, Wash., Federal Office Bldg., 
MUtual 2-3300. 
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Wf xeminder 


‘ 
@ Take advantage of the world- 
wide reputation for quality 
enjoyed by American-made : S 
products. , 


@ Mark your export shipping 





containers : 
UNTIED STATES OF AMERICA 
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